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For the Companion. 
THE CRADLE TREE. 
By Mrs. Marie B. Williams. 

You’ve often heard me speak, Clara, of Mrs. 
Morgan, of the Teche Country. Well, the rem- 
iniscences of the Civil War that we have been 
exchanging remind me of a little incident that 
occurred at Oaklawn,—her place of residence,— 
and which she related to me this spring. 

I often visited her before the Civil War, and in 
fact, during it, chance led me there for a few 
weeks. 

The place was a beautiful one, but to me the 
must noticeable feature was an immense live oak, 





which stood in the centre of the great lawn before 
the house. You would hardly believe me if I 
should tell you the circumference of that tree, or 
at least, the space covered by its immense 
bianches. It was not a tall tree,—the live oak 
never is. The lower branches were not four feet 
from the ground, and were nearly as large as the 
trunk of the tree. Where they met was formed a 
kind of deep hollow, which was called ‘‘the cra- 
dle; and by that name the tree was known in 
the neighborhood of Oaklawn. 

Long pendulous festoons of gray Spanish moss 
hung from it, and any one sitting in the cradle 
could veil himself completely from the outér 
world. It was my favorite nook when I had an 
interesting book. 

At my last visit, just before the close of the 
war, I found my friend living alone at Oaklawn 
with the children, a girl and boy, and a lovely 
babe about six months old, and Mammy Char- 
lotte, the nurse of the child, and the only servant 
that remained with her mistress during the stamp- 
ede of colored people from the Teche Country. 

Col. Morgan was in Virginia with his regiment. 
I don’t know that I have ever met a braver wom- 
an than his wife. It was not only the courage 
that is equal to great emergencies, but a stead- 
fast, cool, undaunted bravery, which never fal- 
tered, in spite of the evident perils to which she 
was exposed in her solitary and isolated home. I 
felt very uneasy about her, however, when cir- 
cumstances compelled me to return to Rapides. 

Baby Christine was very dear to her parents, 
but she was the one treasure of Mammy Char- 
lotte’s heart. Love for “her baby,”’ as she called 
her, had kept her at Oaklawn, and made her the 
willing and faithful servant of baby’s mother. 
Christine slept with her, was fed by her, and the 
old woman ever went about her household duties 
with the crowing infant perched on one shoulder. 

One evening, a report reached Oaklawn that a 
party of Jayhawkers were plundering and burn- 
ing in the neighborhood. 

You know all about those wretched, lawless 
vagabonds, made up of deserters from the army, 
and the most depraved and vicious of country 
communities. They were like the cow-boys of 
the American Revolution, and Union people and 
Confederates were alike plundered, and often 
murdered, by them. 

This special band was headed by Bill Hardy, a 
ruffian of the worst type, and a deserter from 
Col. Morgan’s regiment. He had a long-standing 
grudge against the colonel for some punishment 
he brought on himselfyy his drunken habits and 
insubordination, and had declared that he would 
seek the chance to revenge himself. 

Mrs. Morgan felt uneasy at the news, but, in 
spite of the advice of her friends, determined to 
remain and protect her property. She buried her 
silver and other valuables under the oak-tree, 
and readjusted the sods so perfectly that no one 
would have supposed that they had ever been 
disturbed. By remaining on the place, she fan- 
cied she might save the house from being burned. 

As night came on, she grew restless. For miles 
down the Teche she could see the sky reddened 
by the burning houses of her friends and neigh- 
bors, and through these awful beacons, each one 
in turn lighting up nearer Oaklawn, she knew 
that the Jayhawkers were steadily approaching. 

About midnight, she heard the mad gallop of 
a horse through the front lawn and down the ay- 
enue to the house. It-was a single horseman, 
and she knew from that it could not be a Jay- 
hawker. She ran down stairs, unbolted the hall 
door, and found herself face to face with old Mr. 
Spenser, who lived several miles from Oaklawn. 
He was breathless and agitated. 

‘Mrs. Morgan,”’ he cried, “‘you must get away 





from here justas fastas voncan! ‘Those wretches 
have burned me ont, and by this time they’re at 


the Larkins place. ‘They’re bound for here, and 
I heard that monster Bill Hardy say that he 
wouldn’t leave one of your family alive. Where 
are your horses? Let me go out and saddlea 
couple of them for you and the children. I'll 
take you to F——, where I sent my family yes- 
terday, thank God! There’s no pity in that ruf- 
fian.”’ 

For the first time, Mrs. Morgan quailed in the 
face of danger. 

“T haven’t a horse on the place,” 
she said. “I had them all driven to 
the swamp last week, hearing that 
the army was approaching. I'll 
have to go away, I suppose, but I 
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and my children will take to the swamp on foot. 
We must take our chances there.”’ 

‘Do you think I would allow that?” The gal- 
lant old gentleman fired up at the suggestion. 
“Ts it like me to allow a helpless woman and 
children to run such risks in the face of such dan- 
ger? No, madam; you take my horse. It is Sul- 
tan, and he will carry you and your two children. 
Get to F——,, and I will make my way there on 
foot by skulking along the back of the planta- 
tions. Even if the Jayhawkers come upon me, I 
don’t think I’m in much danger.” 

Mrs. Morgan hesitated for a minute, but she 
knew that her own peril was greater than her 
friend’s, and in a few minutes Sultan was sad- 
dled and ready for her. 

“You can’t neber take Christine, mistiss,” 
Mammy Charlotte said, as she was preparing to 
mount, ‘You've got to hold Ned on afore you, 
fur he can’t stick on hisself. Ebry one ob you 
will be lost ef you tries to pack baby too.’ 

“She is right, Mrs. Morgan,”’ Mr. Spenser said. 
“It’s a ride for life, madam, and you must not 
hamper yourself too much. Besides, Sultan, 
though he’s a good horse, would certainly run 
if he heard a baby crying in his ears.’ 

“Then I can’t stir,” she said, drawing back. 
“Take my children, Mr. Spenser, to some place 
of safety. I certainly will not desert my baby.” 

“Aint There?” mammy cried, indignantly; “and 
aint my blessed baby jest as safe wid me as wid 
you. Bless you. honey. I kin take de chile trou’ 


de cross woods, and git to F—— jest as soon as | leader, with an oath. ‘Halloo, old Blackie, whar’s 
you. I knows de way at midnight, and no Jay-| your mistiss and the young uns? Go right up to 
hawker dat eber was borned is gwine to come | the house and tell her Bill Hardy has called to 


up wid me. When I’m 
pushed, I kin trabbel 
like a race-horse, I kin. 
Christine is safer wid 
















me dan on dat hoss dat a man can 
hardly manage.” 

“You’re a wise woman, Char- 
lotte,”” Mr, Spenser said. ‘Mrs. 
Morgan, you know you can trust 
her, and yon are losing precious time.”’ 

“IT know I can trust you, mammy,”’ Mrs. Mor- 
gan said. ‘Take my baby, and save her from 
those wretches!” 

She broke down and cried bitterly, but Mr. 
Spenser lifted her to the saddle, put one child 
before, and one behind her, and in another min- 
ute, mammy was alone with her precious charge. 

She ought to have started that very minute, 
but she would not go without a bundle of neces- 
saries for her baby. As she was putting them 
up, her eyes fell on a bottle of paregoric on the 
mantel. She had sometimes given the baby a 
few drops for some infant complaint, but now a 
sudden thought struck her. She looked at the 
wide-awake, crowing, kicking infant, and then 
at the paregoric, and muttered,— 

‘Dis chile is too frolicsome to-night. Ef she 
gits to squallin’,—and she kin holler loud enough 
to be heard a mile,—we’ll hab dem Jayhawkers 
down on us ’fore you kin say Jack Robinson. I 
didn’t tell mistiss dat de cross road was near de 
big road whar dem varmints trabbel, but I'll fix 
it so my precious lamb won’t make no fuss.” 

She poured ont a good dose of paregoric, and 
coaxed the baby to take it. By the time she had 
made up her bundle Christine was dozing, and 
taking her up, Mammy Charlotte started on her 
journey. But her delay had been perilous. Be- 
fore she reached the middle of the lawn, the 
band of robbers came clattering to the big gate. 
She was a few steps from the tree, and by a sud- 
den thought she lifted baby into the cradle, drew 
a veil of moss around her, and stepped ont into 
the moonlight, as the men galloped up. She did 
not attemnt to conceal herself, ns she felt she 
had already been seen. 

“I saw somebody skulkin’ around,” cried the 








pay his respects to her. If she don’t bring her 
beautiful face down them steps in no time, I'll 
send a guard of honor up to her. March, you 
old black witch! Why don’t you trot?” 

“Caze I dunno whar mistiss is,’”’ she answered, 
coolly. ‘She and de chillins went away too long 
to talk bout. Dey mite be in New Orleens fur 
what I know.” 

“You’re a liar!” he roared. “Tell me this 
minute where she is, or I'll string you up to this 
tree!” 

“Why don’t you sarch, Bill Hardy, ’stead ob 
calling me wicked names?” She was as calm 
and collected as if the men around her were old 
friends and meant her no harm. Hardy spurred 
his horse to the front steps, threw himself 
off of it, and he and his men rushed into the 
house, and searched it from top to bottom. Left 
to herself, mammy could have escaped with ease, 
but there were some of the Jayhawkers not far 
from the tree, and she could not have taken the 
child from it without being seen. The idea of 
deserting it and saving herself never for a min- 
ute entered her faithful heart. 

The Jayhawkers ravaged the house, but Bill 
Hardy was crazed with rage at the escape of his 
prey. With long strides he approached mammy, 
who was tranquilly standing in the moonlight 
gazing curiously at the work of destruction which 
was going on. 

‘““‘What kept you here?” he roared. 

“Caze I wasn’t gwine to lebe my tings fur de 
Jayhawkers to mammock up,” she answered, 
undauntedly. “White folks kin run away ef dey 
chooses, and wot dey loses to-day, dey kin pick 
up to-morrer; but a pore ole lone nigger is bound 
to watch her truck and dicker.” 

“Set the house and cabins on fire, boys!’’ 
shouted Bill Hardy. ‘Let old Blackie here see 
how well her ‘truck and dicker’ can burn!”’ 

I well remember Mammy Charlotte’s own ver- 
sion of the story,— 

“T tell you, honey, when I seed de fire spout- 
in’ out de winders, and Bill Hardy settin’ out in 
de lawn in master’s big rockin’-chair and smok- 
in’ a cigar, my temper riz. Den I tought ob my 
baby in de tree, and I tought spite ob de dose I 
had gin her, de fire and de noise mought wake 
her, and she’d be sure tocry. I seed murder in 
dat man’s eyes, and I know’d my baby wouldn’t 
hab any chance wid him. 

“I stood dere prayin’ and prayin’ de Lord 
would keep my darlin’ in de holler ob His hand. 

“All ob a suddent came a cry from two ob de 
Jayhawkers stationed at de big gate, ‘De Con- 
feds is comin’!’ De way dem varmints scrambled 
into de saddles wos someting too funny. J heerd 
de reg’lar gallop ob cavalry sweepin’ down de 
road. As de Jayhawkers rode off, Bill Hardy 
gallops up to me and hollers,— 

“‘T’'l] make you remember me, you ole black 
limb!’ 

“TI see a pistol gleamin’ in de moonlight, pop! 
and seemed like fire runned troo my arm. I 
didn’t know no more, till when I opened my eres 
I seed Maj. Jeems and his Confeds holdin’ me 
up. 

“My senses comed rite back, and I calls out,— 
‘Take my baby outer de tree! take her outer de 
tree!’ 

‘Dey tought I'd done gone crazy, but I kept 
tellin’ °em to look in de tree, and Maj. Jeems he 
done it. If you believe me, my baby laid in de 
cradle sleepin’ jest as sweet and quiet as ef de 
house wasn’t burned up, and her pore ole mam- 
my shot in de shoulder. 

“Yes, honey, I come mity near death's door 
*fore dat wound got well. But I didn’t mind it, 
for baby was safe and mistiss nussed me as if I 
wos her sister. 

“T Iubs de cradle-tree, I does, and baby—she’s 
a big girl now—she studies and reads up dere 
ebry day, and makes me tell her *bont de time 
she lay dere hid from de Jayhawkers.”’ 

————~or—_—_——_ 
MR. BROWNING’S OWL. 

The sacred bird of Minerva has frequently 
enough been a favorite too with the class of art- 
ists and literary men whom she was supposed to 
patronize. 

A visitor to Browning says the poet loves 
owls above all birds of the air and beasts of the 
field, A portrait of a great horned owl, painted 
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by his son, hangs in his study, and ow! ink- 
stands and ornaments are to be net with all over 
the house. 

Mr. and Miss Browning have not ceased to 
mourn the death of the last tame ow! who dwelt 
at Warwick Crescent. He was of the brown 
species,—not a white or barn owl, for this latter 
sagacious creature is very poor society by day- 
light,—and was so beloved that he has uever been 
replaced. ‘There is atill shown the tiny bust on 
which he loved to perch and on which the im- 
print of his talons is yet visible, giving an odd 
effect to the sculptor’s representation of hair. 

This deeply regretted pet had a pleasant habit 
of sitting on Mr. Browning’s shoulder, and when 
it deemed its master too much absorbed in his 
work, of running down his arm and giving him 
an awakening nip on his hand. Its memory is 
now enshrined, and there will be no more owls in 
the Browning household. 


—__—_—_+o»+—__—— 


For the Companion. 
PATTY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Patty! Patty Moran! Where is that girl? 
She’s always out of the way when I want her.” 

“Coming, aunt; here I am,” said a cheerful 
voice, and, suiting the action to the word, Patty, 
a very blooming young person of eighteen, came 

tripping into the kitchen from a room mot far off, 
Seeing her aunt’s clouded brow, she continued,— 

“TI went to put grandma’s room to rights, and 
then she wanted me to read her a piece in the 
newspaper—it was fine print and she couldn’t 
make it out—aud so’? —— 

“And so you thought that was excuse enough 
for leaving me alone, with dinner to get and com- 
pany coming to tea, Now, if you’ve finished 
your literary pursuits’’ (sarcastically), “‘you may 
make the custards.” 

“IT didn’t know you were alone; I thought Belle 
was here,’ said Patty. 

“Well, you see she isn’t,” 
shortly. 

“She ought to be, then,”’ was the retort which 
trembled on Patty’s lips, but she wisely kept it 
back, and in a few minutes was singing over her 
custards as gayly as if nothing had happened. 

‘There, do stop that noise! you make me ner- 
vous,”” said Mrs. Black, presently. Patty was 
silent for a few minutes, but silence was not her 
forte, so she asked, for the sake of saying some- 
thing,— 

**Where’s Rosie, aunt?’ 

“Where she always is at this time Tuesday 
morning—taking her music-lesson.”’ 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Patty, and made no further 
attempt at sociability. 

It was not till dinner was on the table that 
Belle and Rosie returned—the latter with two 
music-books under her arm, and the former with 
the laces and necktie which she had spent the 
morning in selecting in honor of the coming tea- 
party. 

Belle and Rosie were Mrs. Black’s daughters; 
Patty her husband's niece. 

“T ean seat ten comfortably,”’ said Mrs. Black 
that afternoon when she had stretched her ex- 
tension-tauble to the extreme limits of her small 
dining-room. “If it wasn’t for grandma, we could 
do nicely.” 

“Why not let grandma have her supper in her 
own room?’’ suggested Belle. 

“T thonght of that,”’ said Mrs. Black, ‘but I 
didn’t know what you'd say.’ 

*T say it’s a capital suggestion,” said Rosie. 

“Grandma can have my seat; I'd as lief wait 
as not,”’ said Patty. 

“Oh, I dare say, and have your uncle lay all 
the blame on me,” said Mrs. Black. 

“Patty doesn’t object to being made a martyr 
of,”’ sneered Belle. 

“Perhaps not; but I object to having dear old 
grandma made a wartyr of.” : 

“Nonsense, what a fuss about nothing! It’s 
enough to say that she has a headache, or rheu- 
matism, or something, and that will be the end 
of it,”” said Mrs. Black. 

“It may for other people, but not for her,”’ 
said Patty. ‘She feels such things a good deal; 
I know she does.”’ 

“Pray, who asked your advice about the mat- 
ter?’ said Rosie. “I guess ma knows what is 
proper as well as you do, Besides, I hate to 
have grandma in the room when we have com- 
pany, anyway, she looks so odd, and has such 
queer ways.” 

So the matter was decided, and Patty said no 
more, but when the Blacks and their guests sat 
down to tea that night, she was not among them. 

“Now, grandma,” she was saying, “you and I 
will have supper all by ourselves. Such fun, 
isn’t it?’ 

“Ah, I understand it,” said grandma, mourn- 
fully, “they don’t want the old woman among 
them, and you are giviug up your pleasure to 
keep me company.” 

“Not a bit of it,”’ laughed Patty. ‘I'd a thou- 
sand times rather stay with you than them,” and 
she whirled a small round mahogany table into 
the centre of the room, and placed a tray upon jt 
with dishes for two. 

“It’s hard to be nobody where I was mistress 
ouce,”’ moaned grandma, “but when John comes 
home it will be different. He won’t have his old 


said Mrs. Black, 





“Not he,”’ said ‘Patty. 
“I know he aint dead, though they all say he 


Patty?’ 
“The biggest fools in the world,”’ said Patty. 
‘He said he was going away to seek his for- 
tune, and he shouldn’t come home till he found 
it,” said grandma. ‘‘ ‘You shall ride in « coach 
and pair yet, mother,’ those were hia last words 
when he went away. That was twenty years 
ago, and he’s never been back since, but he'll 
come some day, won’t he, Patty?’ 
“Certainly he will. I should know him in a 
minute, though I never saw him. Let’s see, he 
had lovely curly hair’—— 
“And beautifal blue eyes.”’ 
‘‘And was six feet tall’’-—— ° 
**And the best-hearted boy that ever lived.’’ 
“Yes, that’s Uncle John; how I long to see 
him! Now let me move your chair up to the 
table, and you and I'll drink his health in a cup 
of tea.” ; 
So this harmless pair ate their supper, and 
langhed and chattered, and were altogether a 
merrier party than that in the dining-room. 
‘Where are grandma and Patty?” whispered 
Mr. Black to his wife at the first opportunity. 
“Oh, grandma wasn’t able to come to the 
table” (which was true in one sense), ‘‘and Patty 
chose to stay with her. There was no sort of 
need of it; it is only one of her odd freaks.’’ 
Mr. Black, who, although possessing many 
good quulities, lacked his wife’s resolution, said 
no more, 
“The next time I have company I do hope I 
shall have a larger dining-room,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Black, the following morning, while engaged 
putting away her cake and preserves, the re- 
mains of the evening’s festivity. 
“Tm sure you might if you'd only say so,”’ 
siid Rosie; ‘‘there’s no earthly reason why grand- 
ma should have one of the best rooms in the 
house, when we want it every day.”’ 
“If it comes to that, there's no reason why she 
should be here at all. I’m sure no one could 
blime your father if he should refuse to take 
care of hér any longer—only a step-mother so; 
he’s done more for her now than most people 
would.” 
“It’s very good of papa,”’ said Belle, ‘‘but then 
he ought to consider his own family; and she 
really is no relation to any of us.” 
“None at all, and so I’ve told your father over 
and over again, bat he has a notion that he owes 
her something because she took care of him when 
he was small; of course she’d take care of him if 
she married his father; how could she help it?’ 
Mrs. Black did not mention what was also true, 
that what little property grandma had brought 
with her, had been freely given for the use of 
her husband’s family. 
““As-I told your father, nobody could expect 
him to stand by her when her own son ran off 
and left her. Well, there! I hope I shall be able 
to bring him to reason some time.” 
And bring him to reason she did, for a con- 
stant dropping will wear away even stone, and 
Mr. Black was not stone, but a very ductile kind 
of clay. Hence it happened that he at last con- 
sented, not without some pangs of conscience, 
that his aged step-mother should be banished 
from the roof which had sheltered her so long. 
One day Patty returned from an errand on 
which she had been despatched, to find grand- 
ma’s chair vacant. She had heard the plan 
spoken of, but had never believed it would be 
accomplished. and now her grief and indignation 
knew no bounds. 
“Grandma gone to the poor-house!”’ cried she. 
“Why, it’s horrible; I never heard of anything 
so dreadful!’ 
“The county farm,” corrected Mrs. Black; ‘‘a 
most excellent institution, where she will have 
the best of care.”’ 
“You may call it what you please; it’s the 
poor-house—that’s what it is. But one thing I 
know, she shall never stay there; I’ll go and get 
her ont myself.”’ 
“And pray what will you do with her after you 
get her out?” asked Mrs. Black. 
“T’ll take care of her; I can find something to 
do, I know.”’ 
“It’s a pity you hadn’t thought of it before,’’ 
said Mra. Black; “it would have saved you from 
living on our charity some dozen years.’ 
“Charity! I've had nothing that I haven’t 
earned twice over,’’ said Patty. 
**You’d better take care of that tongue of yours, 
or I'll pack you off, next,”’ said her aunt. 
Patty accepted her aunt’s advice and said no 
more, but she sobbed herself to sleep that night, 
and the next day set out on her quest for employ- 
ment. It was not so easily found as she expected, 
and night after night as she returned unsuccess- 
ful, she saw a look of triumph in her aunt’s eyes 
—of triumph which sometimes expressed itself in 
words, 
At length, in answer to Mrs. Black’s usual in- 
quiry, “Well, what luck?” she was able to an- 
swer, “Good; Mr. Greyson has engaged me to 


run one of his stitching-machines.”’ 

Now Mrs. Black did not wish Patty to leave 
her, partly on account of the speech of people, 
and partly because she had made herself almost 
indispensable in the household, so having ex- 
hausted every argument to overturn her resolu- 





mother set aside for anybody.’ 





Patty nae you're a thsies tothe f: unily?” 


The next Monday she began her work, and in 
au few weeks had the great happiness of taking 
grandma from the county farm to the two small 
rooms she had hired in a tenement-house. 


us, can’t he, Patty?” said grandma. 
“To be sure he can,”’ said Patty. She had be- 
gun to lose her faith in John’s coming of late, 
but of this she did not speak. 
When a year had passed away, a stranger ap- 
peared at Patty’s door and inquired if Mrs. Black 
lived there. 
“*Yes,”’ said Patty, gazing at him with a strange 
throbbing at her heart. He was tall, with brown 
curls and deep blue eyes. 
“And you are Patty Moran,” said he. 
“And you-—-you can’t be—it isn’t John!’ 
He followed her to the little sitting-room with- 
out a word, but as Patty thought with “the 
sweetest smile that ever was seen,’’ and dropped 
on one knee at grandma’s feet. ‘Do you know 
me?” asked he. ; 
‘“My son!”’ cried she. 
The history of his wanderings I need not re- 
peat; he had found at last, if not a fortune, at 
least a competence, and the home which he pro- 
vided for his mother was one of the finest in the 
town. Of that home Patty became mistress at 
the same time that she became John’s wife, and 
so, as she herself said, ‘‘It all ended just like a 
story-book.”’ 

—_— i. oe —$————— 

For the Companion. 

THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 


Where late the wild rose blossomed grows a flower, 
ot and pale—a pepeeeee-— nanan more.”” 
It tells time of life, t pk ponies Me og how 
When friends are fied, summer’s breath is o’er. 


Frail beauty! how it wantons with the wind! 
And kissed by autumn’s showers paler grows; 

The night-dews arenes it, anda Diast unkind 
Has torn the petals of this latest rose. 


But when the nym | sun is pr eempe 5 low, 
nd floods with fire = us earth and sky, 


Then this pale flowere: t, catching hi ed on glow, 
Unfolds the beauty of its half-closed e: 
A. T. L. 
OE 8 SCRE RE 
For the Companion. 


GOING HOME WITH THE GIRLS. 
The following is to be read by boys often and 
upwards. The girls of all ages are respectfully 
requested to pass it by. 
A famous American author, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
and several others, in fact, have written humor- 
ous accounts of theirawkward sensations on don- 
ning their first attire on leaving the dress of ba- 
byhood. But if my memory is good, my first 
appearance ina coat wasn’t a circumstance to the 
asking for the first time the permission to go 
home with a girl. 
I say, asking. ForI didn’t go. She said no— 
and ran. She felt as frightened as I did. 
It is not, however, of my own experience that 
Iam going to speak,—that is still a far too tender 
subject,—but that of some of my chums who have, 
at one time and another, been unwise enough to 
contide their trials to me. 
One of these, whom—not to be personal ona 
topic like this—I will call Clint, simply, had a lit- 
tle adventure over which I have often smiled. 
It was iu the country. The girl’s name was 
Georgie, and this was the second time Clint had 
mustered courage to see her home. 
Georgie’s father, by the way, was a gruff old 
fellow; and he had two or three rude and unsym- 
pathetic brothers. It happened that there be- 
longed in the family an inordinately large yellow 
and white cat; and that-night, puss seems to have 
been shut into the house against his will. 
It was quite late. Our couple went. silently 
round to the porch door. After a bashful parting 
on the door-step, Georgie slipped in and quickly 
shut the door. 
But as she slipped in, puss was slipping out 
unperceived; and she shut his large tail into the 
door. 
The first intimation Clint had of the cat’s pres- 
ence was a squall under his feet, loud enough to 
wake the Seven Sleepers! As his nerves were, 
at that moment, in a very tense, high-strung con- 
dition, he leaped—he says—ten feet backwards, 
and fell over the saw-horse! 
Out came the cat, and flew up an apple-tree, 
where he sat and switched his tail, which had 
been broken in the excited closing of the door. 
Georgie felt greatly mortified about the matter, 
and was provoked enough with that cat to break 
®& more essential part of its body than its tail. 
Yet it was more than a year before the couple 
adjusted the matter between them, and came to a 
mutual understanding of the case. 
A fellow-student of mine, who lived in Aroos- 
took County, Maine, once told me a droll adven- 
ture. It was a uewly-settled country down there, 
and the farmers’ houses were a good way apart, 
with much intervening woods, and very poor 
roads. 
There had been a husking-bee, followed by a 
general good time. At the close of it, my friend 


off to go home with a young lady named Zylphie. 


was quite dark. 


Though a country girl, Zylphie was frightened, 


“Some people have queer ideas of what con-|and clung tightly to my friend’s arm. They 
is; they’re fools for thinking so, aiut they, | stitutes disgrace,’’ said Patty. 


hurried along as fast as they could; but the ani- 
mal getting bolder and coming closer every mo- 
ment, my friend released his arm, and snatching 
up 2 eudgel, which he happened to tread on, 
made a charge on the brute and gave it such a 


“Now when John comes home, he can live with | sound rap that it ran off for a minute—but re- 


turned as they started on. 

A log fence here began to skirt the road. The 
animal got on this and ran along after them, 
growling and showing a disposition to attack 
them. Twice Jud drove it off and assailed it 
vigorously with clods and old knots which he 
picked up on the way. 

But despite all my friend’s efforts to drive it 
away, the creature kept up with them, snarling 
viciously, and followed them into the very door- 
yard where Zylphie lived. Without waking any 
one, the girl went in and brought out a gun which 
proved to be loaded for a bear; and the lad shot 
the rude disturber of his homeward walk. 

It was a large male ly ux. 

The same young man also told me of a friend 
living in that county, who, while escorting a young 
Canadian lady homeward, had a still worse ad- 
venture. For they were attacked, en route, by 
three gray wolves which followed at their heels 
and grew so bold that the sorely beset couple 
took refuge on some high rocks. There they 
were obliged to remain perched up in the cold all 
the rest of the night. 

That ended the courtship. 

But we imagine such disasters as these are not 
the most disheartening that may happen to a 
youth. 

It is the asking a young lady to receive his kind 
services aid attentions and being refused which 
a boy dreads most of all. In comparison to this 
we fancy that adventures with cats and lynxes 
might seem quite romantic after all. 

MY GRANDMOTHER’S GRAND- 

MOTHER. 

By Frances Lee. 
My great-great-grandmother lived in Deerfield 
in the old colonial times, when if people but 
heard a rabbit run, or a leaf rustle, or a dry 
twig break, they thought that Indians were after 
them. 
It was the time of the French and Indian War. 
There were two Frenchmen working in the place 
who came from Canada as spies, and they gave 
information to the Indians when it would be a 
good time to attack the town. 
It had now been quiet for a long while, and the 
people had begun to feel more secure from the 
hostility of the savages, and had returned from 
living in the forts to their homes, 
My grandmother had taken one change of cloth- 
ing from her chest at the fort,—I’ve got that old 
chest now,—and she and her husband and child 
had returned home, as all the other folks had on 
the day of our story. 
In the night, her husband waked and said,— 
“I don’t know but thereare a thousand Indians 
round the house.” 
Then she listened, and she could hear them 
hack, hack, hack! By that time, he jumped on 
the floor, and the Indians came right into the 
house. He was shot dead. 
The savages ordered my grandmother’s grand- 
mother to get up and dress. She dared not re- 
fuse, and she had to step over her husband’s dead 
body to dress herself. She had a child abouta 
year old, and she could only find one of its stock- 
ings. The child had to travel with one foot bare 
when the Indians took it away. 

The Indians went to her cupboard, and made a 
fire of her wooden dishes. They took out a plat- 
ter of victuals boiled that day, and a pot of honey, 
and ate the food with their fingers. 

One big Indian stepped up to my grandmother's 
grandmother, and said,— 

“You come with me.”’ 

When they went out into the street, it was so 
light she could see to pick upapin. The town 
was burning. 

Then they set fire to her house, and burned it, 
with her husband’s body, and everything she had 
but the chest of clothes at the fort. The captives 
were taken to the meeting-house until the party 
was ready to march; then they all started for the 
river. They had to ford that. Among the cap- 
tives was the minister's wife, who had a little 
baby only a fortnight old. When she got to the 
river, she fainted away, and an Indian killed her. 
That was what my grandmother saw before her 
eyes, 

The Indians camped back of Greenfield,—broke 
hemlock boughs and lay down on them to rest at 
night; the next day they marched on. My grand- 
mother bore all with good courage for a time, 
and walked till the Indians saw she was exhaust- 
ed. They then took her child away from her, 
and she never saw it afterward. She was young 
and smart, and they expected to have a prize for 


her 
They took her to Canada, and sold her to the 


Judson, then a youth of sixteen or seventeen, set| French. Afterward, she was redeemed, and came 


back to Deerfield at the time that Mr. Williams, 


They had some way to go, a mile or more, and it| the minister, was returned. The French were 


relactant to part with her because she taught 


Coming where the road wound among some | them how to make butter and cheese, and to spin 
bash clumps and unburned brush-heaps, they | wool. 
heard a snarl beside the trail, aud saw two bright 


After she came back, she married a man by the 








tion, but iu vain, she wound up with,— 


spots creeping out from behind a log-pile, 





‘name of Smead, and he was my grandmother's 
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grandfather. He—that is, my great-great-grand- 
father—was a married man himself at the time 
of the burning of Deerfield. He saw the first 
fires start, and he put his wife and mother and 
children in a long cellar-entrance he had made, 
and ran into the barn. Then he did up his feet 
in swingling-tow, and ran and hid, so he was not 
found. 

After the Indians were gone, he went back to 
find his house had been burned, and his family 
smothered by the smoke, and every one of them 
dead. He said it was better so than for them to 
be taken off by the Indians. 

Afterward, he went to Hatfield to live; and 
when my great-great-grandmother was ransomed 
and came back, he married her. My grand- 
mother told me the story, and her grandmother 
told her. I’ve got the chest that was left in the 
old fort in Deerfield at the time of the burning, 
and Iam the fifth generation from that time. 

Now, when I have trouble, I remember my 
grandmother’s grandmother, and I think, well,— 
that I ought to bear it. 


———____+@-—_—__- 
For the Companion. 
OUR CHASE AFTER ZYLPHA. 


When our menagerie moved from W—— to the 
city of L—, on our central inland tour, season of 
°T71, the question rose how to transport “Zylpha.” 

The four elephants, with their trainer and six men, 
were sent on over night. It was a long move—near 
seventy miles—and as there was a railway, the cages 
of animals were despatched by special train. But 
no car would carry Zylpha. 

Zylpha was the giraffe, one of the first ever brought 
to this country. She had had a hard voyage, but 
picked up her crumbs wonderfully within two 
months. Zylpha was one of our “star” attractions. 

They called her eighteen feet tall, and sometimes 
the showman would say twenty, but in reality she 
was about fourteen feet. 

It was proposed, at first, to build up a sort of high 
open cage—something like a cattle-car—on one of the 
common flat cars. But such a contrivance, we found, 
wouldn’t run under the bridges. 

So Mr. S——, the company’s business manager, put 
Zylphain charge of myself and another driver named 
Milton Gatchell, to be led. 

We were mounted each on a well-trained horse; 
and one of us was to ride beside the giraffe in the 
road and lead her with a halter round her neck. 

But though gentle as a dove, Zylpha was a great, 
ungainly, bird-witted thing; and lest she should take 
it into her head to bolt and get beyond control, a 
second halter, with a slip-noose, was put on her neck, 
the other end of which could be made fast to a ring 
in our saddles. 

To prevent her taking fright from objects by the 
way, 2 “hood” was drawn over her eyes; and she was 
protected fr. the chilly night dews by a great 
woollen blanket. - 

Our ronte was mapped out for us in advance, and 
we were told what roads to take. 

We set off at eleven o’clock that night, after the 
exhibition at W——, and were directed to travel as 
rapidly as possible, without over-tiring our charge, 
till daybreak. We were then to make a bargain with 
the owner of some barn or stable on the road, where, 
if possible, we were to keep Zylpha privately housed 
till nightfall, when we were to set off again. 

The object of travelling wholly by night was to 
avoid meeting teams and provoking so much public 
curiosity as a giraffe would be sure to attract by day. 

This was in the month of August. By half-past 
three day had begun to break. We had been passing 
through woodland, along the river, and the only 
habitation in sight was 2 farm-house. Milt wenteup 
to the door, and after knocking several times, roused 
the good farmer and stated to him the object of our 
early call. 

The man was very civil and good-natured for one 
wakened at that untimely hour; and as soon as we 
had convinced him that Zylpha was not a ferocious 
animal, he at once consented to receive her into his 
barn for the day, and provide fresh-cut grass and 
potatoes for her. 

But an obstacle arose; the barn-doors, even the 
great ones, were too low. 

Provoked as we felt, we could but laugh at the 
farmer’s exclamations of amazement at sight of an 
animal that couldn't get in at his big barn-door. He 
had been dreadfully sleepy when we first called him 
up; but on seeing the giraffe, his eyes opened forth- 
with. “I declare!” said he, “whar on airth did ye 
raise that ar creetur? Now what might yer call it, 
stranger?” 

We satisfied his curiosity on that point, and he then 
told us of another barn which he had on a meadow, 

half a mile away, with very high doors for taking in 
large loads of hay. 

A cart-road led from the main road down to this 
hay-barn, and the meadow where it stood was sur- 
rounded by woods and bushes. 

The farmer led the way and opened the great doors. 
They were fourteen feet high, and we managed to get 
Zylpha in and hitched her to one of the great posts in 
the barn floor. 

We went back with him to his house to get break- 
fast and put up our horses, intending then to return 
with feed for our giraffe and take a rest on the hay; 
for we were both well tired out with our night’s 
march. 

The farmer’s wife was near an hour getting up a 
meal for us; and altogether we may have been ab- 
sent from the hay-barn an hour and three-quarters. 
All seemed quiet abont the barn when we came back, 
with the potatoes and grass. But on opening the 
door Zylpha was gone. 

We could scarcely believe our eyes. 

“Where — where can she have gone? Milt.ex- 
claimed, staring first at the post, then into the cor- 
ners—thongh the giraffe was not a creature very 
easily Jost in a barn. 

But althongh the barn doors were shut—pinned on 
the ontside—apparently just as we had left them, 
Zylpha was missing, and nowhere to be found. 
Of course we were not long deciding that she had 


been stolen from us. But why anybody should wish 
to steal a giraffe, and how or where the thief could 
either hide or profit by his booty, was a mystery. 
The only trace was part of the great wool blanket— 
about half of it—lying on the barn floor. Seemingly 
it had been torn in two in the middle—a circum- 
stance which in no way threw light on the case. 
Tracks were naturally the first thing we looked for 
—all along the cart road and in the main road. But 
there were no fresh prints save those we had our- 
selves made, coming in. Then we searched the 
meadow, but found not so much asa sign of a trail 
anywhere. The reader can perhaps imagine some- 
thing of what our feelings and anxieties were, having 
charge of so valuable an animal. 

At first we were inclined to suspect the farmer of 
some collusion, or connivance, in the affair. But his 
astonishment on learning that Zylpha had disap- 
peared was so unmistakably sincere that we instantly 
acquitted him from suspicion. 

Going back, we all three searched the meadow 
again for tracks, and not only the meadow, but the 
bushes and woods round about it, quite in vain. It 
seemed as if she must have been spirited away. 

We now saddled our horses, and while Milt rode 
along the road we were following, I rode back on 
our last night’s track, making inquiries of every 
oneI saw. No one had seen or heard anything of 
a stray giraffe. Gatchell, on his part, was equally 
unsuccessful. We wrote to Mr. S——, at L— , tell- 
ing him that the giraffe had got away from us; and 
during the day, we searched the country for fifteen 
or twenty miles along the river, each way. 





of them covered bridges; and we thought we had good 
reason for believing that the thief, or thieves, could 
not have taken Zylpha across the river. 

Late in the afternoon, however, I determined to 
cross over, and riding back to the bridge we had tried 
to cross that morning, went over it, and then came up 
along a road on the opposite side. 

It was dusty and hot. While stopping for my horse 
to drink at a tub beside the road, a boy came along 
driving a yoke of oxen with a cart-load of corn-ears, 
The lad pulled up for his cattle to drink, and stood 
regarding me attentively; for I had on the half-uni- 
form worn by the menagerie drivers. 

“Did yer see that awful tall creetur’, spotted red 
and brown, as went by here, this mornin’?”’ said he, 
presently, by way of opening conversation. 

“No,” said I, with a most sudden and unspeakable 
interest in that boy. “Did you?” 

“Yis, siree!” said he. “Oh, I tell yer, now, he was 
a tall one! 
either!” 

“But who had this droll beast?”’ I inquired. 

“Oh, a couple o’ fellers,—an’ they’s hurryin’ along, 
—both of ’em had holt on the rope,” replied the boy. 

“Which way were they going?”’ was my next ques- 
tion. 

“*Long this road here, towards Wistar village,” 
said the lad. “But, mister, yer ought ter seen him! 
Never seed his beat for high! Taller’n our well- 
sweep, for”—— 

I waited to hear nothing further, but set off at full 
speed for Wistar. 

It was near nine o’clock in the evening when I 
reached Wistar village. There I heard novel tidings, 
The village was full of it. At four o’clock that after- 
noon, there had been a show. A “gicutus”’—so they 
said—had been exhibited; “‘admission ten cents.” 
Two rather odd-looking young men, not lacking in 
cheek, had brought the strange animal into the place 
and hired a barn to exhibit in. Near two hundred 
people went in to see the gicutus, they said; so it was 
fair to conclude that the show had been a success, 
Evidently, whoever had got our giraffe understood 
the business. Immediately after exhibiting, they had 
gone on. 

While I was making inquiries, and ascertaining as 
nearly as I could the route the freebooters had taken, 
Milt came up. 

We took a fresh team, and started after the rob- 
bers again. But it was more difficult tracing them 
in the night, though we roused up a great many peo- 
ple to make inquiries; and it was not till ten o’clock 
next forenoon that we came within sight of them. 

Passing a place where there were two farm-houses 
on opposite sides of the road, we saw eight or ten 


wagon-track, and learned from them that a creature 
supposed to be a dromedary, and two men, had gone 
past not ten minutes before. 








Never’n all my life seed such feet, | 





amile ahead. The two “Arabs” were leading her, 
on foot, one on each side. 

As we drove up, they gave the giraffe a slap, and 
stepping out beside the road, stood on the defensive. 
They were rough-looking fellows; each one had a 
heavy club. . 

My friend, who was an impulsive, resolute feHow, 
wished to capture them, and was quite ready for an 
attack. But Zylpha was running off, with long frog- 
like strides, her black-tufted tail twirled over her 
back. I thonght we had better secure her instead of 
engaging in a doubtful encounter with two irre- 
sponsible ruffians, and so started up the horse, and 
drove briskly after the giraffe. 

She ran for as much as half a mile, despite our 
shouting and calling her by name. At length she 
bounded over a fence into a garden where there were 
several large apple and pear-trees, with corn and 
poled-beans, and began helping herself to some very 
fine yellow August pippins. The fact was, she was 
desperately hungry. 

Zylpha offered no resistance when Milt caught her 
by the dangling halter, though she was very loth to 
withdraw her head from the top of the pippin-tree. 

But a mile or two out of Wistar Village, we met 
Mr. S——, our business manager, who had got my 
letter, and at once responded in person. He sum- 
moned the sheriff, and also offered a reward for the 
capture of the two thieves, and the following day 
they were taken. . 

They proved to be merely two tramps. As luck 
had it, they had been spending the night on the hay- 
mow, in the barn on the meadow, where we put in 





The bridges over the river in that section were all | Zylpha; and they were up there on the hay all the 


time we were getting her in at the great doors and 
hitching her. ° 

When we had gone, they determined to steal her. 
To prevent her making tracks, they led her across 
the meadow to the river. They had torn up the 
blanket and made mufflers of it for all four of her 
feet. 





~ 41m —_ 
For the Companion. 

HOW REUBEN BOUGHT A FARM. 

Reuben and Sally Miller were about to leave their 
little rented cottage in the suburbs of Chicago to try 
their fortunes further west. 

Reuben was a young mechanic, steady and indus- 
trious, but it happened that he was thrown out of 


ployed him for several years. 
Until her marriage to Reuben, a few months pre- 


house near Chicago. She was a tidy, thrifty little 
woman, thoroughly accomplished in domestic arts, 
and by no means ignorant of books, withal, for her 


training her quick hands to work. 


sas City in a southwesterly direction. 


country. 


nouncing,— 


to run that business.” 
Sally clapped her hands for joy. 
“Of course we'll take immediate possession. 


without delay. 


that,” said Reuben, looking puzzled. 





stacles, however great. 


people, children and old folks, talking beside the And Reuben strengthened Sally's faith by walking 
back into the country, and attending a sale of stock 
and farming tools, where he bought a span of horses, 
a wagon, and a cow and calf, on six months’ time, 





With this, we whipped up afresh, and from the top | giving a mortgage on the property as a security, and 
of the next rise in the road, canght sight of Zyipha’s } pledging ten per cent. interest on the debt. The 
majestic head bobbing over some bushes a quarter of | horses cost together eighty dollars, being thin in 


business by the failure of the firm which had em- 


viously, Sally had lived since childhood ata farm- 


former mistress was a firm believer in educated 
“help,” and had taken pride and pleasure in devel- 
oping Sally’s naturally bright mind, as well as in 


The point selected fora first venture was a lively 
town in Franklin County, on the Leavenworth, Law- 
rence and Galveston Railroad, fifty miles from Kan- 


On arriving there, Reuben secured a respectable 
boarding-place for Sally for three dollars a week, 
and started ont at once in search of prospects in the 


At the end of two days be came back to Sally an- 


“I have found a little farm of forty acres, four 
miles from town, all fenced and half under cultiva- 
tion, which I can rent for sixty dollars a year, to be 
paid in proceeds from the crops, with the privilege 
of buying the farm for six hundred dollars when I 
can raise the money. The owner of the place has 
hired a grocery store in Indiana, and Is going there 


Tt is 
now the last of March, and high time we were at 
work,” Sally said, impatient to begin to operate 


“We must have 2 team before we can strike the 
first blow, and I don’t know just how to manage 


This rather cooled Sally’s ardor, but she had im- 
plicit faith in Reuben’s power fo do away with ob- 


tremely fortunate in getting them so cheap. The 
cow and calf cost thirty dollars, and the wagon, which 
had been rather roughly used, thirty-five dollars. 
Reuben now bought with cash on hand some cas- 
tor beans and corn and vegetable seed, for planting 
crops, also a few necessary household articles, and, 
having hired a plough and planter, settled speedily to 
work. - 
The farm lay upon a ridge two hundred feet above 
the country round about, and overlooked the town, 
situated in the lovely valley of the Marias des Cygnes, 
whose winding course could be traced for miles and 
miles, by the vivid greenery upon its banks. Pictur- 
esque ravines divided the farm into three parts, 
forming sunny slopes and cosey valleys, moistened by 
never-failing springs. Sally took a cool drink from 
the natural rock basin into which one flowed, aiid de- 
cided that Reuben must build a grotto over this 
spring, with mossy stones that lay around it, so that 
she might keep her milk and butter fresh and sweet. 
Reuben planted ten acres of the farm to castor 
beans, and ten acres more to corn, which occupied 
all the cultivated land except a gafden plot for vege- 
tables, 

I must not forget to mention that seedling apple- 
trees were bought with some money obtained by sell- 
ing poultry in Chicago, and placed in a damp box 
awaiting stormy days, when Reuben and Sally could 
find time to try their hand at rootgrafting, having 
learned something of the process from the nursery- 
man of whom they bought the trees. 

When the crops were all planted, Reuben subsoiled 
a piece of prairie and set out the trees, the entire 
work of grafting and planting occupying four days. 

I will say, just here, that Sally started with a new 
stock of half-a-dozen hens, which hatched out forty 
chickens the first spring. These were carefully 
guarded from rats and weasels by night, and hen 
hawks during the day. 

In the fall of the first year, Reuben’s castor beans 
yielded eighteen bushels an acre, and sold for $1 50a 
bushel. His corn yielded forty bushels an acre, 
Reuben cribbed and shocked two hundred bushels 
for wintering his cow and feeding his team through 
the year, as horses working steadily do not have time 
to graze upon the prairie, except in August and Sep- 
tember, when the summer’s work is laid aside. One 
hundred and fifty bushels of corn and six tons of hay 
will keep a team in good condition through ten 
months of the year. 

The remainder of the corn—two hundred bushels— 
Reuben sold for twenty centsa bushel. He now paid 
the money due upon his horses, cow, and wagon, 
with the interest, and had left $157 75. Deducting 
$60 for the rent, he then had $9775. Some bills for 
blacksmithing and repairs about the farm reduced 
this sum to $80. 

There was nothing due for groceries in the fall, for 
Sally had made six pounds of butter a week, which 
she had sold to regular customers for twenty cents a 
pound. 

To make six pounds of butter a week, Sally weaned 
the calf, which was but three weeks old when bonght, 
and fed it on skim milk, of which there was enough 
to keep the calf and two pigs well supplied. 

The $1 20a week made from butter bought their 
groceries, as they had their own milk and butter, 
eggs and vegetables. Reuben had but to load his 
gun and step out upon the prairie to shoot a plump 
rabbit or a prairie chicken, and in this way he kept 
the table well supplied with meat that cost him noth- 
ing. 

As soon as the fall work was laid aside Reuben 
hired out husking corn at two cents and a half a 
bushel, making $1 a day for two weeks, excepting 
Sundays. After thathe chopped wood in the timber, 
earning $1 a day for four weeks, and his winter's 
wood. The $36 thus acquired were used for laying 
in a stock of flour and groceries, as the cow went dry 
from the middle of December till the last of Februa- 
ry, cutting off the income from the butter for ten 
weeks and over. 

When planting time arrived the second spring 
Reuben was sick with chills and fever, and Sally did 
the farming, assisted by a boy hired for small wages. 
She ploughed the corn land with a gang plough, bor- 
rowed of a neighbor, upon which she rode and drove 
the horses. 

The first of October, Sally, who declared that it 
was now her turn to hire out, began working for a 
busy neighbor who had a sorghum mill and was 
overrun with cane, brought in from the surrounding 
farms. She earned twenty dollars in a month, help- 
ing make molasses of the sorghum, 

Reuben now planted twenty acres of fall wheat, 
with the hope of having better luck the following 
year, after which he went into the timber chopping 
wood again, and during the winter saved up $60, 
which he hoped might be a “sparrow’s nest egg” 
toward purchasing the farm. 

The wheat headed finely, promising to yield at 
least twenty bushels an acre, and as wheat was then 
selling for $125 a bushel, Reuben’s prospects were 
very fair. But just as the crop was ready to be har- 
vested there came a violent wind, followed by wet 
weather, which beat down the wheat and moulded it, 
completely ruining the crop. 

Sally shed many tears over this catastrophe, and 
Reuben began to fear that. prosperity in Kansas was 
not quite sa certain as reports had made it. But he 
determined not to be down-hearted, and went to cut- 
ting grass upon the prairie, outside the farm, where 
there were thousands of tons which no one claimed 
or could make use of. By working in company with 
a neighbor, he put up twenty tons of hay before the 
season passed, which he stacked upon a corner of 
the farm, ready for sale at the most favorable mo- 
ment. 

Although the wheat had failed, Reuben had five 
acres of castor beans, and ten of corn, having broken 
fifteen acres of new land after recovering from the 
chills the year before. 

The bean crop yielded nineteen bushels an acre, 
and sold for $1 30 a bushel, and the corn yielded for- 
ty-two bushels an acre—a little heavier than the 
years before owing to abundant rains. Reuben cut 
and shocked the corn, instead of picking it, hoping 
that he might make a little sum by selling to neigh- 
bors falling short of fodder what he could not use 
himself. 
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It is a long lane that has no turn, and Reuben’s 
lane turned suddenly in a direction that he least 
expected. 

Great care had been bestowed upon the nursery, 
and the thousand grafted scedlings had devel- 














oped into thrifty little 
apple trees. In the fall 
of the third year Reu- 
ben sold these trees, 
taking in exchange 
ten Durham heifers, 
valued at $20 each. 
Reuben transported the 
trees to the farm of the 
buyer, ten. miles dis- 
tant, and set them out, 
working eight days, 
after which he drove 
the cattle home to his delight- 
ed Sally. 

‘““What pretty creatures! 
And they’ll all be splendid milkers, 
Iam sure,” said Sally. ‘There are 
ten of them, and old Brindle and 
bossy Bess, who is now almost a 
three-year-old, make twelve. If I 
believed in Swedenborg, I should think my 
biddies, which I sold to buy the seedlings, had 
transmigrated into this noble herd of cows.” 

“The profit has transmigrated and grown enor- 
mously,” Reuben answered. ‘Something told 
me I had better keep my corn and hay. We 
shall need it now to feed the cows on through the 
winter.” 

One hundred and twenty bushels of corn, fed 
with the stalks, and twelve tons of hay, were 
used in wintering the twelve cows. Valuing the 
corn at twenty cents a bushel, and the hay at 
two dollars a ton,—the average price in Eastern 
Kansas when supplied by contract,—the cost of 
wintering each cow amounted to four dollars. 

The cows required feeding from the first of 
November till the middle of April. They were 
then turned out to graze upon the prairie until 
fall. There was a cattle range, embracing almost 
countless acres, stretching southward from the 
farm where Reuben lived. About twenty thou- 
sand acres of this land yet remain unoccupied, 
affording fine grazing privileges, especially as 
there is no herd law in the county. 

The stone grotto Reuben had built for Sally 
now gave place to a cellar in the side of the ra- 
vine, through which the cool spring flowed. The 
following March and April six of the young 
heifers came into profit. The calves were weaned 
at once, and fed upon skim milk, and Sally began 
butter-making quite extensively. 

Daring the first season—forty weeks —she 
made an average of thirty pounds a week from 
the six heifers and “‘old Brindle.” This she sold 
for twenty cents a pound, making $240. The 
money for Brindle’s butter was still spent for 
family supplies, and the $192 received for the 
remainder was placed at interest toward pay- 















ing for the farm. By the failure 
of the wheat crop, the “‘sparrow’s 
nest egg,”’ earned by chopping 
wood, was used for other purposes 
than that for which it was intend- 
ed—to help buy the farm, 

The second year after the dairy 
was established, the receipts were 
$374, ‘as the rest of the cows were then giving 
milk, and the others had increased in quantity, 
though some of the calves, being rather puny, 
were not fed wholly on skim milk. 

Reuben then sold three fat cows for $33 each, 
which, added to the sum on hand, with the in- 
terest on the first butter money, made $684.20. 
Of this, $600 were paid to the owner of the place, 
and Reuben and Sally were the proud possessors 
of “‘a little farm well tilled,” which to them 
seemed almost a competence. 

Since buying the farm Reuben has sold cattle 
to the value of $740, has lost two cows by acci- 
dent, and has left a herd of twenty-eight fine cat- 
tle, worth as follows: 
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This has all been done in six years, so far as 

the cattle operation is concerned, and in nine 
years from the time of the removal. The 
profit on the dairy still goes on, and in addi- 
tion to the rest, Reuben has sold $225 worth 
of hogs, as the result of an investment of $10 
four years ago. The entire keeping for the 
stock has been raised upon the farm, and 
gathered from the outside 
prairie, free, excepting 
when, in a few instances, 
the usual yield of corn 
was lessened by dry 
weather, frost or insects. 

Reuben has made im- 
; provements, consisting of 
one thousand fruit trees, 
now beginning to bear, 
= and a variety of small 
fruit, which’ have added 
four hundred dollars or 
over to the value of his 
farm, but there are in 
Franklin county at the 
present time small farms 
and large ones, partially 
improved, with buildings, 
which may be bought at 
even lower rates than 
Reuben paid for his nine 
years ago. Productive 
wild land, three or four 
miles from railroad sta- 
tions, may be had at 
prices ranging from three 
to seven dollars an acre. 

Why good land in East- 
ern Kansas is cheaper 
than it was ten years ago may seem a mystery, 
but the cause is easily explained. The immigra- 
tion, which has been pouring into Kansas during 
the past few years, has almost all passed west- 
ward, where government homesteads are to be 
obtained. This has had a tendency to lower the 
price of land in Eastern Kansas, as an induce- 
ment to new settlers to come and locate there. 

THEODORA R, JENNESS. 
——_++oo—_____ 
IRELAND’S TROUBLES, 

By far the most perplexing problem which 
British statesmen have to solve, is how to make 
Ireland contented and happy under British 
rule. Compared with this task, even the vexed 
Eastern Question sinks into insignificance. Ire- 
land has never become reconciled to her union 
with Great Britain; and the prospect is but slight 
that she ever will. 

A large portion of the late session of Parlia- 
ment was devoted to debates, sometimes hot and 
excited, on Irish affairs. There is no doubt that 
the Gladstone cabinet has been, and still is, most 
anxious both to do justice to Ireland, and to win 
the loyalty of Irishmen. But its most impor- 
tant bill for the relief of the Irish was rejected 
by the House of Lords; while the violence of 
some of the Home Rule Irish members themselves 
has proved no slight obstacle to the attempts of 
the cabinet to better the condition of the coun- 
try. 

The famine which threatened death and deso- 
lation in many Irish districts seems to have sub- 
sided. A period of great distress for food has 
been succeeded by a bountifal harvest. No 
Irish family, probably, is now in actual dan- 
ger of starvation. 

Yet the country is in a most agitated 
and unsettled state. Large meetings 
are being constantly held in many dis- 
tricts, to which the peasantry flock 
for miles around, to listen to violent 
and inflammatory speeches from their 
leaders. These lead- 
ers, in some in- 
stances, have urged 
the peasants to pay 
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no rent for their farms to their landlords, and 
have even encouraged them to arm and drill, and 
prepare for a conflict of arms with the British 
power. 

Nor are these excited meetings the worst as- 
pect of Irish agitation and discontent. Scarcely 
a day elapses that some agrarian crime is not an- 
nounced as having been committed in some re- 
mote Irish district. The landlords are constantly 
receiving threatening letters: and many of them 
dare not ride or walk over their own estates, ex- 
cept armed to the teeth and attended by guards. 
Not only tyrannical agents, but landlords them- 
selves, are shot down from behind hedges in the 
roads; and the perpetrators of these crimes es- 


cape scot-free. They are ‘seldom caught; and 
when caught are tried and acquitted by juries of 
their own countrymen. 

Meanwhile, harrowing scenes are ever and anon 
taking place on the farms, where poor tenants 
are being “evicted,” or ousted, from their 
little holdings, for not paying rent. Evictions 
are often resisted by fierce mobs, who are at- 
tacked by the constabulary, and a scene of blood- 
shed ensues. 

A system of terrorism also exists, by which 

tenants, who venture to take a farm from which 
the previous tenants have been evicted, are 
mobbed and driven from the locality. In many 
districts, large tracts of fruitful land are lying 
idle, because the tenants have been turned out 
for non-payment of rent, and nobody else dares 
to enter upon them on any terms. 
There can be no doubt that Ireland is honey- 
combed with secret societies and conspiracies. 
Secret drilling is going on, and arms are being 
smuggled into the country from this country and 
Europe. Not long ago a Danish vessel carrying 
arms was boarded in the night, near Cork, by a 
band of masked Irishmen, who robbed it of its 
warlike cargo and disappeared, 

What remedy is there for all this threatening 
discontent and smouldering revolt? England 
will never submit to giving Ireland her inde- 
pendence. The only remedy, then, seems to con- 
sist in some device by which the land can be 
transferred from the landlords to the peasantry 
who occupy and cultivate it. 

John Bright, in a recent debate, declared that 
in Ireland 600,000 tenants were subject to 10,000 
landlords; and that one-half of these landlords 
were always absent from their estates, leaving 
the care of them to hard, cruel agents. He advo- 
cated some system of dividing up the land. How 
this can be done, it is hard to tell. But that it 
must sooner or later be somehow done, there is 
no room for doubt. No less reform will touch 
the great burden and misery under which Ire- 
land has so long suffered, and from which she is 
still suffering. 

—_++oo—__—__ 
For the Companion. 
IN AUTUMN. 

With the leaves around her dying, 
And the wind around her sighiug, 
And her listless hands together, 

he sits in the autamn weather. 
The sad little streams are grieving, 
The poor little birds are leaving, 
And the flowers and she together 


Fade in the autumn weather. 
Mrs. L, C. Movtton. 
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THE EARLY ELECTIONS. 

Politicians always await with interest, and usu- 
ally with anxiety, the earlier State elections of 
the year—wher the national election of President 
takes place—for indications of the drift of public 
sentiment. It is presumed that what increases, 
or diminishes, or reverses party majorities in one 
State, will have a like effect elsewhere. An early 
State election, therefore, is like a stick thrown 
upon the water, It shows which way the current 
is moving. 

But it really does more than this. It exerts an 
influence upon hesitating voters. It is not credi- 
table toa man if you can say truthfully of him, 
that he will not decide what ticket he will vote, 
until he is sure which ticket is likely to win; but 
there are thousands of men of whom this may 
be said with truth. Consequently party mana- 
gers are always eager to win great State victories, 
early in the year of the national presidential con- 
test, because of their influence upon the unde- 
cided voters. 

Since Oregon was carried by the Republicans 
in June, there have been four State elections,— 
two in the South and two in New England. Ala- 
bama voted on the 2nd of August. There were 
two tickets in the field,—one nominated by the 
Democrats, the other by Greenbackers. The 
last was supported by Republicans. The Demo- 
erats have had control of Alabama for many 
years. This year they again carried the State, 
and by a very large majority. Frand is charged 
by the Republicans, and denied by the Demo- 
crats. The controversy about it is still going on. 

Arkansas held an election on the 6th of Sep- 
tember. Like all the other Southern States it is 
fully in the hands of the Deinocrats, who carried 
the election by an overwhelming majority. Both 
in Alabama and Arkansas the election was for 
State officers and Legislature only. Congressmen 
are to be chosen in both States in November. 

Vermont, which is as strongly Republican as 
either of the States named is Democratic, voted 
for State officers on the 7th of September. It 
chose a Republican Governor by about 25,000 
majority; a Legislature which lacks but little of 
being unanimously of the same party, and three 
Republican members of Congress. In the pres- 
ent House of Representatives, one of the Ver- 
mont members is 1 Greenbacker. The Republi- 
cans, therefore, have made a gain of one seat in 
Congress. 

The most remarkable contest of the year thus 
far was that in Maine, which was bronght to a 
close on the 13th of September, when the elec- 
tion was held. For a great many years,—from 
1856 to 1877,—no State in the Union was more 
steadfastly Republican than was Maine. 

In 1878 a combination of Democrats and Green- 
backers carried the State, putting the Republi- 





cans in a minority of almost 13,000. Last year, 





after a most earnest and hard-fought campaign, 
the Republicans carried the Legislature, and al- 
though the candidate for Governor did not have 
aclear majority over all others, he was chosen 
Governor by the Legislature. 

This result was not reached until a remarkable 
attempt had been made and had failed, to consti- 
tute a Legislature consisting of men whom the 
people had not elected, but who appeared to be 
elected after what were declared to be incorrect 
or incomplete returns of votes had been thrown 
out, Controversy over this count of votes by the 
Democratic and Greenback authorities, entered 
very largely into the issues of the ecntest, as did 
also counter charges against the Republicans. 

This year in Maine for the first time, there was 
a union of Democrats and Greenbackers on the 
same candidates. The Republicans reckoned in 
advance upon a great victory. They expected a 
large popular majority for their candidate for 
Governor, and expected to win back the two Con- 
gressional districts that chose Greenbackers in 
1878. 

The first returns dashed their hopes and gave 
Democrats unexpected cause for rejoicing. It 
seemed to be certain that the Fusion candidate 
for Governor was elected. The smaller and more 
remote towns, however, changed the aspect of 
the election, and at the time of writing it appears 
that it will require the official count to determine 
the result. But there were still two Greenback 
Congressmen chosen, as before. 

The early elections, therefore, are not conclu- 
sive. The Democrats hold their own, and so do 
the Republicans. Neither party makes such 
gains as to assure its success in the grand battle 
in November. All eyes are now turned upon 
Ohio and Indiana, which, voting on the 12th of 
October, will give more certain indications of the 
result in the following month. 
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A NOBLE OFFERING. 

The superintendent of one of the street-car rail- 
ways leading out of New York into the country, told 
a touching story to a friend the other day which 
found its way into a city paper. 

Sitting alone in his office one day, a strange gentle- 
man entered, who proved to be an officer in the army. 
He carried a little box in his hand. After some hesi- 
tation he said, conquering great agitation,— 

“I have a favor to ask of you. I had a little boy, 
and I’ve lost him. He was all the world to me. 
When he wasalive my wife used to search my pockets 
every night and whatever loose change she found, 
she would put away for the baby. Well, he’s gone. 
Here is the box. We talked the matter over, and 
came to the conclusion we could not do better than 
to bring the money to you to pay the fares of poor 
sick children out of town during the summer. It 
would please him to know that he is helping to save 
the lives of other poor childfén. As so6n as the box 
is empty, we will fill it, While we live we will keep 
up that bank.”’ 

The box had been twice emptied and filled, and 
hundreds of sick or dying children have owed to this 
dead baby their one breath of fresh air this summer. 

How much more tender and true is such a memo- 
rial of the beloved dead than a pretentious monument, 
or even a painted church-window, beautiful though 
they be! In England it is a frequent practice to 
build and furnish a life-saving station on the coast, 
in remembrance of a friend who is gone, and in this 
country memorial beds in hospitals are becoming a 
nsual way of keeping in memory those we have lost. 

Surely if the dead can look back on earth, they are 
better pleased to know that kind living deeds are 
dong in their name than to see them emblazoned on 
cold stone in forgotten graveyards. 
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THREE EVENING STARS IN OC- 
TOBER. 

Three brilliant planets will shine in the October 
evening sky. Jupiter heads the list, for he passed 
his perihelion, or nearest point to the sun, on the 
25th of September, and reached his opposition, or 
nearest point to the earth, on the 7th of October. 

He is now forty-six million miles nearer the sun, 
and one hundred and eighty million miles nearer the 
earth, than when at the most distant point from each. 

Nearly twelve years must pass before he will again 
be in as favorable conditions for observation. There- 
fore every lover of the stars should watch the move- 
ments of this superb planet as he comes darting 
above the Eastern horizon as soon as the daylight 
fades, beaming like a young moon and casting a per- 
ceptible shadow. 

He now reaches the meridian about midnight and 
sinks in the West as the sun rises in the East, being 
visible throughout the night. He isso near that his 
moons may be seen in an opera-glass, and his tele- 
scopic appearance is beautiful beyond expression. 

The ruddy spot still marks the commotion agitating 
his surface, and his belts are painted in radiant hues 
of purple, pink and blue which far outshine terres- 
trial tints. This planet now rises about six o’clock, 
but at the end of the month will rise about four. 

Saturn is next in interest, following closely in the 
footsteps of Jupiter, a few degrees to the northwest 
of his rival, and rising a half-hour later. He is trav- 
elling slowly towards perihelion, which he does not 
reach till 1884, and, as his perihelia occur at intervals 
of about thirty years, few observers see him more 
than once or twice at his brightest phase during a 
lifetime. 

Saturn reaches his opposition on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, and is then at his nearest point to the earth, be- 
ing in a line with the earth and sun, with the earth 
in the centre. 

He is not nearly so brilliant as Jupiter, but no ob- 
server will fail to recognize him, or note his fine ap- 
pearance, for his usual murky tint has given place to 
a soft, pale yellow. This as well as his increased size 
is due to four causes, his opposition, his approach to 
perihelion, the nearly wide-open presentation of his 
rings, and his northern declination, He may now 
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be seen coming up in the East about half-past six; 
at the end of October at half-past four. 

One other planet divides the evening honors with 
Jupiter and Saturn. This is Venus, and very bright- 
eyed observers may now pick her up shortly after 
sunset in the glowing West. 

She has passed her superior conjunction with the 
sun, and is now coming towards us. She sets about 
three-quarters of an hour after the sun; in the even- 
ings of late October she will linger above the horizon 
for about an hour and a quarter after the sun has 
disappeared. 

But while Jupiter and Saturn will soon be on the 
wane, she will increase in brilliancy, and prolong 
her stay in the West. Before November closes, she 
will eclipse them in the bright of her shining, 
reigning during the winter months the most radiant 
star in the firmament, the acknowledged queen of the 
shining host that stud the sky. 

~o>—— 

FRENCH MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 

One of the most characteristic traits of French lit- 
erature is the frequent revelation of the profound 
tenderness existing between French men of genius 
and their mothers. The father is seldom mentioned, 
but the most philosophic and witty of French authors 
are not ashamed to show in their writings a defer- 
ence for their mothers which to a conceited Ameri- 
can lad would seem childish. 

Every traveller in France must be struck with the 
place which the woman holds in the household. As 
wife, unfortunately, she is too often rated at but lit- 
tle value, but as mother, she is supreme. 

A French fille of twenty depends upon her mother 
for directions in her every action as implicitly as 
the American child of eight, and would not dream 
of disobeying any order, however opposed to her own 
wish or opinion. The aged mother, when an inmate 
of her son’s or her dauglter’s house, is the centre of 
it,—a white-haired queen to whom guests, children 
and servants pay homage. Here, how often is 
“grandma” made to feel that she is endured only 
from a sense of duty; that she lags superfluous on 
the stage. 

Probably the reason why the French mother is dif- 
ferently treated is because she labors as hard to be- 
come an intelligent companion and guide for her 
adult as for her baby son. She interests herself in 
his business, politics, society. American mothers 
who feel that their duty ends with his school-days 
could gain a useful hint from her, 

There are other social customs in France which we 
could borrow with good effect. One is the place 
freely given to women in all kinds of trade. In 
Paris upwards of ten thousand women people the 
factories and magazines, most of whom are wives 
and mothers who give only a few hours to trade 
daily from their home duties, but thus are able to 
materially help their husbands. 

Another is the general use of light drinks, such as 
lemonade, orangeade and sweetened iced water, in- 
stead of liquor. In consequence, a drunken man is 
a rare sight. 
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EDMOND ABOUT’S EXPERIENCE. 

The brilliant French author, Edmond About, is 
much in favor of widening the range of study. His 
experience is that of th ls of his tempora- 
ries, who came out of college knowing a small part 
of what the Greeks and Romans knew, but scarcely 
anything of what has been discovered since. 

“Actual life,”’ he says, “has taught us the necessity 
of science and the advantage of modern languages. 
As we grow older we discovered the enormous gaps 
in our education. What a humiliation it was for us 
when we had to confess to ourselves that we were 
great ignoramuses varnished with a little ancient 
lacquer! How we regretted the time wasted in la- 
borious and useless exercises! Almost all my college 
contemporaries have been forced to say the same 
thing. My sons employ their youth more profitably. 
They learn to read Latin and Greek, but they only 
write French, English, and, if possible, German; and 
I shall take care to teach them at least the rudiments 
of the sciences of which it is no longer permissible to 
be ignorant.”’ 

This reform is familiar to us; but French educators 
are only just now feeling their way towards it. 

—_———_—_+@)>—_—_—— 
HINDOO FEMALE GENIUS. 

A Hindoo young woman died two years ago, whom 
English critics praise in extravagant terms. Though, 
at her death, she was only twenty-two years old, yet 
the Saturday Review had pronounced her “the most 
promising living woman of letters.” It compared 
her to George Eliot, who, at twenty, had written only 
a few essays; with George Sand, who at thatage had 
written nothing; with Madame De Stael, who at the 
saine age was known only as a brilliant talker; with 
Mrs. Browning, who was, at twenty, only a promising 
writer. 

“This Hindoo girl, at twenty, had not only done 
good work, but had done an immense quantity of it, 
and in four languages.” She wrote in English and 
in French as well as in her native tongue, and had 
translated from the Sanscrit into English one of the 
most famous religious books of the Hindoos. 

Her name was Toru Diutt, and she showed more or- 
iginal power, combined with broad learning, than any 
native with whom the English have come in contact. 
She died early, a victim to excessive mental work. 





—_$_<o——____—__ 
VALUE OF GOOD MANNERS. 

Young people often undervalne the worth of pleas- 
ant and courteous manners in society. They think 
them artificial, and put on for effect, and even half 
despise them as opr d to g i of character. 

Bat good manners is true courtesy, and that springs 
from a regard for others, from a sincere desire to put 

*them at ease and to promote their comfort. Blunt- 
mess and roughness betray selfishness which is indif- 
ferent to the feelings of others. 

Some of the eminent statesmen of England*have 
@wed much of their success in governing the realm 
to the charm of their manners. 

Lord Chesterfield was a universal favorite in Eng- 
lish society, and people found it hard to refuse any 
request made with such elegant coartesy. 





nent by the winning grace of his greeting at an even- 
ing assembly. ‘Lhe great warrior Marlborough was 
more noted for the charm of his manners in society 
than for bravery and skill on the battle-field. No 
one can afford to sacrifice the power for infil 
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BROOMING A RED-COAT. 

Dr. Alexander Anderson of Jersey City (the 
pioneer of the wood-engraving business in this coun- 
try), who died ten years ago aged ninety-five, remem- 
bered vividly and often related many of the closing 
scenes of the Revolution. One of his anecdotes for- 
cibly illustrates the defiant and resolute patriotism 
of the women of that time. On the morning of the 
day when the British were to evacuate New York 
(Nov. 25, 1783), a Mrs. Day, who kept a boarding- 
house in Jersey City, hoisted the American flag over 
her dwelling. About nine o’clock, while she was 
quietly sweeping off her door-steps, a burly, red-faced 
British officer, in full uniform, with a powdered wig, 
walked rapidly down the street. He halted before 
Mrs. Day, and roughly inquired: 


“Who hoisted that rebel flag?” 

“I raised that fag, coolly answered Mrs, Day, 
looking the angry officer full in the face. 

“Pull it down!” roared the Briton. 

I shall not do it,”’ firmly answered Mrs. Day. 
“You don’t know who lam,” angrily growled the 
officer. 

“Yes, I do,” answered the courageous woman. 
Cunningham (for it was he) seized the halyards, 
and attempted to pull down the flag, when Mrs. Day 
flew at him with her broom, and beat him so severely 
over the head that she knocked off his hat, and made 
the powder fly from his wig. ‘I saw it shine like a 
dim nimbus around his head in the morning sun,” 
said Anderson. 

Cunningham was an Irishman, detested by every- 
body for his cruelty to American prisoners in his 
charge. Mrs. Day had often seen him. He stormed 
and swore and tugged in vain at the halyards, for 
they had become entangled; and Mrs, Day applied 
the broomstick so vigorously that the blustering 
provost-marshal was compelled to beat a hasty re- 
treat, leaving the American flag floating in the crisp 
November air over the well-defended Day castle. 
This was the last battle between the British and 
Americans in the old war for independence,— Benson 
J. Lossing. 

—_—_—__ +o 


“AS MUCH OF A LADY AS THE QUEEN.” 
There is a touch of humor in this specimen of im- 
d t ing on another’s rights and then 
insisting on being ordered off politely. A Western 
city exchange says: 








Early one morning last summer a street-car en- 
countered a milk-wagon driven by a woman about 
forty years old, and the driver shouted and motioned 
for her to turn out. 

She refused to leave the track, and car and wagon 
came to a halt. 

“Why don’t you get off the track?” shouted the 
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READERS & MRITERS Economy Co., 25-33 Franklin S8t., 
hicago. 


Boston; 4 Bor >t., New York; 69 State St., c 
MUSI 6 Instrumental Pieces, 6 
Beautiful Songs for 21 cts. 


VOCAL—threeSailor Boys, Two little Lives, At the Ferry 
None but I or sa Pie to me only, The Kerry Dance. 
INSTRUM AL—Hobart Pasha March, Alone, 
Farewell, Sars aa Florentine Colon Friendly Pastime, 
Duet, Little Rope Daneer. These 12 choice pieces costing 35 
cents each at music stores, are all printed in a handsome 
book with elegant col’d paper covers and sent postpaid for 7 
3e. stamps. G. W. Richardson & Co., 23 Temple P1., Boston. 
GREAT DISTRESS 

is often suddenly experienced from an attack of cramp in 
the stomach, colic or other painful affections, for the relief 
of which nothing is superior to Dr. Pierce’s Compound Ex- 
tract of Smart-Weed, or Water-Pepper, compounded from 
the best French brandy, Jamaica ginger, smart-weed, or 
water-pepper, and anodyne gums, For diarrhea, dysen- 
tery, bloody-flux, cholera-morbus, its warming, soothing, 
astringent and heating properties render it a perfect specific, 
unsa rpassed as an anodyne and stimulating embrocation or 



































car-driver as he put on the brakes. 
“I don’t like your way of hollering at me,”’ she 
slowly replied. ‘I am just as ihuch of a lady as the 
queen, and you must treat me with just as much 
courtesy as you would her.”’ 
He left the car to lead her horse off the track, but 
she had a long whip and she kept him off. 

He got behind her wagon to lift it off, but the whip 
cracked about his ears again 
“Will you get off the track?” he demanded. 
“When you apologize I will.” 
He was in a dilemma, 
His car was full, the milk-woman was stout and 
full of grit, and he decided to come down. 
He said he begged her pardon. 
“That’s all I want, and let this bea great moral les- 
son to you,” she replied, as she turned off the track. 
“‘When you see a milk-woman on the track speak to 
her kindly and gently, and don’t undertake to bluff.” 


This is not the first lady who has thought the re- 
sults of her own impudence to be ill-usage. 


4 





HE MOVED ON. 
He was not a first-class reporter, or he would not 
have “moved on” as he did. What accelerated his 
movements is told in the following item: 


There was a Kansas City Journal reporter on the 
train that carried Grant from Galena, aud one of his 
first oy was to pass through the cars getting up 
a list of the people aboard. One of the persons he 
struck was a short, thick-set man with a beard, who 
sat gazing pensively out of the window with a cigar 
in his mouth. 

“Are you one of the invited guests?” asked the re- 
porter, tapping the man on the shoulder. 

The man said he was, and kept on smoking. 

“From St. Joe or Leavenworth?” asked the report- 
er, notebook and pencil in hand. 

“Illinois,” replied the man, still smoking. 

“T’ll have to trouble you for your name,” persiated 
the reporter. 
“Grant,” said the man, still smoking. 
“Initials, please,”’ asked the reporter. 
“Ulysses Pa Grant,” replied the man quietly. 
“Oh,” faintly ejaculated the reporter. And a 
strange light came in his eyes. And he moved on. 


cee Nees EES 


A ROUGH-LOOKING POET. 
Admirers of genius often expect a poet to be per- 
sonally beautiful, like Apollo. Tennyson, it would 
seem, does not meet this ideal. Says the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: 


Nobody would suspect him for a poet now. His 
face is strong, and his eyes have a certain brightness, 
but he is seamed, rather than wrinkled, from fore- 
head to chin; he appears to be puffy; he is partially 
bald; he stoops and shuffles; dresses ordinarily and 
carelessly, and has a generally rustic mien and de- 
notement. He dves not affect, and never has affected, 
general society, and the fact shows in his bearing and 
slovenly raiment. 

The correspondent adds that Mr. Tennyson has 
made such wise investment of his large literary earn- 
ings that his entire property is probably worth 

1,000,000—a remarkable fortune for a poet. 


——— +e, — -—— 


A CHEAP LIFE TO SAVF. 
A Maine paper says: 


A droll fellow of this State fished a rich old gen- 
tleman out of the mill-pund,¢nd refused the offer 
of twenty-five cents from the rescued miser. “Oh, 
that’s too much!” exclaimed he, “’taint worth it!” 
and he handed back twenty-one cents, saying calmly, 
as he pocketed four cents, “That’s about right.’ 


y~ 
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A YOUNG man was telling of “a glorions time,” 
which was wound up by singing “We wou’t go home 
till morning,” when a comrade asked, * Wat key did 
you sing itin?’”’ ‘Well, really, I don’t hnow. unless 
it was whis-key,” was the reply. The young man’s 
employer overheard him. and not et socling thes She the ny 
to his noney-till would be safe wi 


told him he’d better go home at once, and not ‘ait 





Lord Palmerston disarmed many a political oppo- 


till morning any more, 


Should be kept in every family. Sold by drug- 
gists at fifty cents, 


RUPTUR 


Relieved and cured without any y, operation or hindrance 
from exercise or labor by Dr. J. erman’s method. 








$1 WILL PURCHASE, 


At HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S, 55 aatand a8 
Street, Boston, Mass., 2 Linen Hdkfs, 4 Cottun 
Hdkfs, 4 Neckues, one Clearing Comb, 1 Tooth Brush, 2 
pairs Hose all useful for ladies, of first class, Also, same 
number of articles for gents use, 


OUR $2 AND $5 PACKAGES 

will contain useful articles for Ladies, Gentlemen or Chil- 
dren, away below regular prices, but state for whith, 
that we may send the proper articles wanted. We 
can send Under Shirts, Drawers, Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Laces, Ribbons, Dress Fringes, Buttons, 
Small Wares, Jewelry, Embroideries, Neckties, Suspen- 
ders, Stationery, Books of every kind, Pocket Books, 
Leather Bags, Work Baskets, ress Goods, Muslins, Linens, 
Cloaks, Shawls, Wrappers, Corsets, Ladies’ Suits, Ladies’ 
and Children’s Kid Boots, Slippers, Rubbers, Curtain 
Laces, Bonnets, Hats, blowers, Feathers, Toilet Soaps, 
Extracts, Powders, Colognes, Umbrellas, Worsted Pat- 
terns, Letter Papers, Albums, Toys, Games, Picture 
Frames, Kitchen Goods, China Dinner and Tea sets, China 
Chamber Sets, Crockery and Table Glass Wares, Triple 
Plated Silver Ware in every Style, by very best makers, 

All Articles Warranted Good and Sound, 

SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 

It will save you money. Order goods by mail; it is a 
safe way. Money refunded if not satisfactory. We sell 
wholesale and retail at the very bottom prices, sure. 

HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


DR. WARNER'S 


FLEXIBLE 


Hl) Corset 


Is warranted not 

over the hips. It p sae an 
elegant Figure, and fits 
with perfect ease. I’rice by 
mail, with Plain Bust, 
$125; with Tampico Bust 
(Perfection Corset), $1 75, 


Warner Bros. 


351 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat, 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cure it. Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of pg oa Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and a quiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give ‘the sufferer new 
hopes and new ‘life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. M by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


EUREKA 
SILK, 














Dr. Sherman may be ok SS ne branch office, 43 Best in the 
Milk St., Boston, each week, Wednesday, Thursday, WORLD 

and F riday, La at tls principal Office, 251 Broadway, 

N. nd Tuesday. His book, illus- For Hand and 
trated "with 1 Goenaeees of cases before and after cure, Machine 
mailed to those who send ten cents. Sewing. 








A CARD. 
By Sending a 3-cent St Pp 


You will receive by return mail one Jilustrated Pamphlet 
of 24 pages ae the Improved ‘I'wombly Kasues 
Machine. It describes just how the machine is operated 

make the various Kinde of stitches. It shows pictures of 
pegged Paes leggins, hoods, skirts, n ubinay caps, &c., 
— » made on the machine, and it tells’ you how to make 
em, 





By Sending 


For this book you can easily decide whether it will pay 
you toown one of the Twombly Knitting Machines. 






sonally examine and 
tested this Knitting- 

Machine, and ae l 
guarantee everything 
we say about tt. if 
after a thorough 
knowledge of these 
instructions, and a 
careful trial of the 
machine, it will notdo 
all we claim for it, we 
aor remy 5 refund 


You can knit a pair 
of stockings in twenty 
minutes, with heel 
and toe complete. By 
following the instructions, you can narrow a stocking to 
fitany shaped limb, large or small; also knit the heel as 
perfect as by hand. 


What It Will Do. 


This machine knits, easily and rapidly, a flat web with 
selvage edges, — tubular and all kinds of fancy work, 
with any kind of coarse or fine woollen yarn or cotton, 
silk, or linen. 1 will knit hosiery, mittens, leggins, scarfs, 
afghans, wristlets, hoods, muffs, :ubias, tidies, smoking- 
caps, mats, poe; also handsome trimmings, such as 
borders, fringes, 

It makes a large eaiatiy of stitches, such as yey & 
loop, ribbed, crochet, spray, open work, rightand Teft ai ig 
onal, lace maze, shall patter: rn, pine-apple, honey-com 

herring-bone, spiral, and others, according to the taste and 
skill of the operator. It makes ruching, or tufted work, 


How Much Can be Made. 


From $5 to $8 per day can be made by any one with the 
Twombly Knitting Machine, knitting stockings, &c., while 
expert operators can even make more knitting fancy work, 
which always commands a ready sale, A person can 
ily knit from twenty-five to thirty pairs of stockings per 
day, the profit on which will be not less than twenty-five 
cents per pair. 

The price is ‘placed so low that nearly every home can 
owna machine. Price, 

We want a good Agent in every town in the United 
States. A good woman preferred, Address all orders to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers of the Fouth’s Companion, 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


GPOT ROSES for Winter bloom 
bet Patt y Ai oe pee by mail, at all post-offices. Five 


Splendid Varieties, your choice, all labelled. for 81; 12 for 
$2; 19 for @3; 26 for #4; 35 for 85; 75 for $10; 
1 Sis J - > i. our New Guide to. Rose 


Cultere, and choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our 
Great Specialty is growing and distributing Roses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose-Growers, WrEsT Grove, CuEster Co., Pa. 

ESWISS WARBLER 

ING-BIRD WHISTLE 












SEEM TO BE A 
Will — 
FROM THE THRILLOF TWE COMPLETE. MENAGE 
or yuk Wer "Won = oh RIE. 
-" ‘ou can raise a cry 
horror at Bam; mail bs shy Gfor 85 cen 
ib for 80 Waluablepstaiogue of agent's 


cts. tree. 
MASUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau New York. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
pik an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
i ipl each night from 1 to 12 weeks have nm restored to 
und lth. Sold everywhere, or sent br muil, for ei “¢ 
letter stamps. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 








Saving a gg lee | Clean. 
Du & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
a | eS rabality £ Chen Canton, Mass. 


Hartford Ot 





How to rear 


and man- for a copy of 

age poultry. pba 
Send a ten- Poultry 

cent piece to World, 


HELStoddard, 
WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The cheapest, most Durable, a 
Looking Shoe worn. Tpesoughes E.R 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all = itis 
without an equal. Send stam) 
for circular and ———- 


CHAS. W. COPELAND, 


and it will tell 
you. 



















Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


PLEASANT STREET. 


’Tis Pleasant, indeed, 
As the letters read 
On the guideboard at the 
Over the street 

The branches meet, 
Gently swaying and tossing. 


Through its leafy crown 
The sun strikes down 





Hetwixt tall rows 
Of maples and elms and ashes. 


There, high aloof 
In the gilded roof, 
Are the pheebe and vireo winging 
Their fitful flight 
In the flickering light; 
The hangbird’s basket swinging. 


Ihy many a great 
And small estate, 
And orchard cool and pleasant, 
And croquet-ground, 
The way sweeps round, 
In many a curve and crescent. 


In crescents and curves 
t sways and swerves, 
Like the flow of a stately river. 
On carriage and span, 
On maiden and man, 
The dappling sunbeams quiver. 


It winds between 
Broad slopes of the green 
Wood-mantiled and shaggy highland 


nalist, who gave up the later years of his life to 
the reform of prisons and prisoners. 

He observed Dunn’s affection for a dog that 
was in the Philadelphia gaol, and, one day, his 
eager, tender manner to a little child who visited 
the prison. 

‘All is not lost,” said Mr. Chandler to the 
chaplain. ‘‘The good seed is alive still.” 

He saw Dunn daily, and strove to elevate and 
rouse his moral nature, and hoped he had suc- 
ceeded. The man was discharged. But six 
months later he was again convicted of stealing 
in New York. 

The good seed, however, was not dead. 

When he was released, under the influence of 
Mr. Chandler's teaching, he went to a religious 
meeting held for discharged convicts, became a 
sincere penitent, and then—the best proof of sin- 
cerity—set about helping men who had sunk as 
low as himself. He opened in New York a House 
of Industry where discharged convicts were set 
to work, or allowed to stay until work was found 
for them. In three years he had found employ- 
ment for over four hundred men and started 
them on the road to honesty and honor. 

‘‘He,”’ says the old proverb, ‘“‘who plants a blade 
of grass where before was a barren waste, is a 
benefactor of mankind.” 

Bat what shall we say of him who in a ruined 
soul finds the germ of goodness and nurses it to 
eternal life? ‘ 


WHITTIER’S CHILDHOOD. 
The poet Whittier has made higpself such a 





And shores that rise 
From the lake, which lies 
Below, with its one fair island. 


The long days dawn 
Over lake and lawn, 
And set on the hills; and at even 


ve it m 
All the lights that gleam 
In the starry streets of heaven. 


Bat not for these, 
Lake, lawns and trees, 
And gardens gay in their season,— 
Its praise sing 
For a sweeter thing, 
And a far more human reason. 


Children I meet 
In house and street, 
Pretty maids and happy mothers, 


But one to me 
More beautiful than all others! 


One whose pure face, 
Wich its glancing grace, 
Makes every one her lover; 
Charming the eight 
With a sweeter light 
Than falis from the bonghs above her. 


Thongh on each side 
Are the homes of pride, 
And of beauty,—here and there one,— 
The dearest of all, 
Though simple and small, 
Is the dwelling of my fair one, 


You will marvel that such 
A gay sprite so much 

Of a grave man’s life engages, 
And simile when 1 
Confess with a sigh 

The difference in our ages. 


Mast love depart 
With our youth, and the heart, 
As we grow in years, become colder? 
My love is but four, 
While I am two score, 
And may be a trifle older, 


With her smile and her glance, 
And her curls that dance, 
No one could ever resist her. 
If anywhere 
There's another so fair, 
Why, that.must be her sister. 


With screams of glee 

At the sight of me, 
Together forth they sally 

From under the bonghs 

That screen the house 
That stands beside the valley. 


It is scenes like these, 
As they clasp my knees 
And clamor for and present, 
That still must make 
Our street by the lake 
ore ph oh, most pl it! 


Ride merrily 
Glide smoothly and fast, 

© throngs of wealth and of pleasure! 
While sober and slow 





On foot I fe 
Enjoying my humble leisure, 
O World, before 
My lowly door 
Daily coming and going; 
O tide of life, 
O stream of strife, 
Forever ebbing and flowing! 


By the show and the shine 
No eye can divine 
If you be fair or hateful; 
l only know, 
As yon come and go, 
That I am glad and grateful, 


So here, well back 
From the shaded track, 
By the curve of its greenest crescent, 
To-day I swin 
In my hammock, and sing 
The praise of the street named Pleasant. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


—<~9o—__<_- 
For the Companion. 
THE LIVING SEED. 

Here is a singular story which we found in the 
local columns of a Pennsylvania paper. In fact, 
it is a tragedy, yet we find it instinct with a 
strange lesson of hope and good cheer. 

Michael Dunn was born fifty odd years ago in 
England. His parents were thieves. 

He was taught to pick pockets as soon as he 
could walk. At eight years of age he was sent 
to the Old Bailey for stealing a silk dress, 

As he grew older he was trained as a burglar 
by the most accomplished “cracksmen’”’ of Eng- 
land. In prison or out, his sole companions were 
convicts, thieves and murderers. He served ont 
terms of imprisonment in England, Ireland, Van, 

man’s Land, Canada and three of our States 
prisons. Could any good come ont. of such a 
life? 

One man, however, hoped for him; 2 man who 
never lost hope of any human being, however 
debased. This was Joseph R. Chandler, the jour- 








} 
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hold favorite that our readers Will be pleased 
to read the following description of the scenes of 
his childhood, in Essex County, which are ele- 
gantly described by a writer in the Providence 
Journal: 


We pass three beautiful sheets of water, the 
most noteworthy of which formerly bore the name 
of “Great Pond,’’ to distinguish it from its 
smaller neighbors, but not many years ago it was 
re-christened ‘‘Kenoza,’”’ the Indian name for 
pickerel, with which it abounds. 

Whittier contributed to the christening cere- 
monies the sweet and musical poem which, in his 

nblished collection, bears the title of ‘“‘Kenoza 

ke.”’ It closes with the following exquisite 
and devout stanza: 
“And when the summer day grows dim, 
And light mists walk thy mimic sea, 
Revive in us the thought of Him 
Who walked on Galilee.” 

Keeping by the beautiful lake, with its lofty 
and irregular shore, wooded on the side opposite 
us to the water's edge, we take a road to the left 
which soon brings us to the veritable old home, a 
two-story honse with a large chimney in the cen- 
tre. 

The small square porch at the side of the house, 
and particularly the stone step, must be noticed, 
for it was ‘‘on this door-stone, gray and rude,” 
that the “‘Barefoot Boy,” Whittier being himself 
the hero of that poem, enjoyed his 


“Tiowl of milk and bread.” 


Near the house and crossing the road is the lit- 
tle stream, “the buried brooklet,” of ‘‘Snow- 
Bound,”’ which in summer “laughed” for the 
“Barefoot Boy,” and whose constant _— was 
ever “through the day and throngh the night 
whispering at the garden wall.” 

Here, between the house and barn, is the road 
which became ‘“‘a fenceless drift’”’ in the “Snow 
Bound”’ winter, and here the old barn to which, 
after tunnelling the drift, they went to the relief 
of the “prisoned brutes,’ and where 

“The oxen lashed their tails and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked.” 

The house stands in a hollow, and the roads 
about it form a sort of irregular triangle, and by 
driving back and forth you can get not only the 
views given in Hill’s picture of the place, but 
others equally attractive. 

On the drive towards the house, and near 
Kenoza Lake, is a short street, which it is worth 
while to drive down; you caneasily return to the 
main road. Here you will find a picturesque one- 
story house, with a door in the centre reaching 
to the roof. I think you cannot fail to recognize 
it from this description. It was the home of Mrs, 
Caldwell, the “elder sister’’ of the poet, of whom 
he writes in “Snow Bonnd:”’ 

“O heart sore-tried! thon has the best 
That heaven itself could give thee—rest; 
Rest from all bitter thoughts and things. 
How many a poor one’s blessings went 
With thee beneath the low green tent, 
Whose curtain never outward swings!’ 

On the return drive you will wish to see the 
spot where the schoolhouse of Whittier’s child- 
hood and of the poem entitled ‘In School Days” 
stood. In this m, yon will remember, he has 
celebrated the devotion of the little girl with 

“Tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 
who said,— 

“*1’m sorry that 5 
I hate to go eee raged 

‘Becanse,’ the brown eyes lower fell, 
‘Because, yon see, I Jove you.’” 

———_+or— 
THE GRATITUDE OF AVARICE. 

The workings of avarice wonld be very ridicnlons 
—as in occasional cases like the one reported be- 
low—if they were not always despicable: 


A certain stock-broker in this town had a land- 
lady, 2 pleasant sort of woman, bnt who had an 
eye to her own advantage. One evening the good 
lady became lachrymose. 

“What ails you, Mrs. S——?"’ sympathetically 
asked the broker. 

“Oh, sir,” replied the dame, “I’m in a heap of 
trouble. Ido wish I was rich.” 

“That’s a very common disease. How much, 
now, would you call a comfortable independ- 
ence?” 

“Well,” said the lady, “‘if I had two th d 


When her transports had somewhat subsided, 
the instinct of money-making began to show it- 
self, and she requested the broker to re-invest 
the whole sum on her behalf. He demurred; he 
objected; he begged of her to be content with 
the profit she had made. He knew the uncer- 
tainty of stocks; but all in vain. 

Mammon reigned triumphant in the old wom- 
an’s breast. She insisted; he yielded, and lost 
half the investment. The lady had $2,000 left, 
but was she satisfied? No; she actually sued 
the broker for the remainder! 





For the Companion. 


OCTOBER. 


A few move songs and soon these tunefnl voices, 
O’er the bine splendor of the Southern Sea 

Will sound, where the red taniger rejoices, 
Beneath the acacia and the orange tree. 


Soon, one by one the rods now bright and golden 
Will turn to dusty brambles by the way; 

And starry asters fall, as from the olden 
Rich tapestries, the glories fade away. 


Slowly the rushes, and the flags of iris, 
Drooping, no more their purple banners raise, 
And deep, as in the land of dark Osiris, 
Streams the red light, through bars of chrysoprase. 


A few more days and all this world of flowers, 
The light and glory on the land and main, 

Will fade, as once on great Aladdin’s towers 
The enchantment passed, and all was dark again. 


No kingly power, or wand of necromancer, 
Can gild with gold the withered fields again, 
Nor clarion voice can fill, with jocund answer,— 
A veil of silence falls on hill and plain. 


Yet in the west an orange light is burning, 

Where bright heaven's steadfast lamp is lit on high; 
And bold Orion comes, each night returning, 

With countless worlds on workis, beyond the sky. 


And love shall live thongh all the rocks should crumble, 
And with the ever-blooming cypress last, 
And warm hands clasp tho’ loud the storm winds rumble, 
And joys burn brighter in the wintry blast, 7 
Saran D. CLARK. 





—ovehialnnite 
A HOME FOR MOTHER. 

It is delightful to turn from the too frequent 
sad example of dime-novel-bitten runaway boys 
bringing themselves and their parents to grief, to 
a pure picture of filial love and duty like this. 
Says a letter-writer from a Western city: 


Business called me to the United States Land 
Office. While there a lad apparently sixteen or 
seventeen years of age came in and presented a 
certificate for forty acres of land. 

I was struck with the countenance and general 
appearance of the boy, and inquired of him for 
whom he was purchasing the land. 

“For myself, sir.” 

I then inquired where he had got the money. 
He answered, ‘‘I earned it.”’ 

Feeling then an increased desire for knowing 
something more about the boy, I asked about 
himself and parents. He took a seat and gave 
me the following narrative: 

“Tam the oldest of five children. Father is a 
drinking man, and often would return home 
drunk. Finding that father would not abstain 
from liquor, I resolved to make an effort in some 
way to help my mother and brothers and sisters. 
I got an axe and went into a new part of the 
country to work cleaning land, and I have saved 
money enough to buy forty acres of land there.” 

‘*Well, my good boy, what are you going to do 
with the land?” 

“TJ will work on it, build a log house, and when 
it is all ready, will bring father, mother, brothers 
and sisters to live with me. The land I want for 
my mother, which will secure her from want in 
her old age.” 

‘And what will you do with your father, if he 
continues to drink?” 

“O sir, when we get him on the farm he will 
feel at home and be happy, and I hope become a 
sober man.” 

“Young man, may God’s blessing attend you 
in your efforts to help and to honor your father 
and mother.”’ 

By this time the receiver handed him his re- 
ceipt for his forty acres of land. As he was 
leaving tlie office he said,— 

**At last I have a home for my mother.” 





—~<@r—___—__- 
A LECTURER’S CHAGRIN. 

Most travelling lecturers have numerons un- 
pleasant recollections to relate of the exacting 
people they meet in their appointments and on 
their tours of service. Whether from mere in- 
considerateness or a determination to get their 
money's worth, they allow a speaker little or no 
rest even off the platform. One of these unfor- 
tunates tells his experience in the Adrian (Mich.) 
Times : 


In a little city in Ohio, last winter, I was met 
at the depot by the mayor and taken to his house, 
the best one in the place, by the way. Here I 
was met by a score or so of the worthy citizens 
of the place; we had an excellent dinner, and I 
was expected to entertain the company. The 
lady of the house where I stopped was indisposed 
and did not put in an appearance—not then. She 
was too ill to go to the lecture. 

I put a good deal of vital energy into my plat- 
form efforts, and I was thoronghly tired out when 
I got into the carriage with the mayor to go home. 
I laid off my hat and overcoat, lounged listlessly 
into the parlor, thinking I could at least rest, now 
that there were no visitors. The lady of the 
honse was lying on the sofa, propped up by pil- 
lows. I was introduced, and what do you think? 

That female requested me, as she had been 
unable to attend the lecture, to read it to her— 
actually to go over the whole thing again. And 
I did it. I hate to disappoint a lady. For nearly 
two honrs I droned ont that lecture. It was hor- 
rible. I have hated the thing ever since. But I 
couldn’t, yon know, disoblige my hostess. 


— 
FORGOT “THIRDLY.” 

Nothing can be more embarrassing than forget- 
fulness, or loss of 2 connection of thonght, by a 
public teacher with his auditory before him and 
while in the full tide of speech. Extempore 





dollars, I'd be a happy woman.” 

The broker reflected. He wanted to make the 
old woman happy, and so he bought some shares 
of stock which chanced to vield « profit of $4,000, 
which he instantly handed to Mrs. 8——, with 
his best regards, The lady was overjoyed, 


tr hers are all more or less liable to this morti- 
fying accident; and few are able to extricate 
themselves so happily, or have prompters so 
handy, as happened to be the good fortune of the 
ministers cited below by one of our religious co- 





temporaries;: 





The most singular instance of this kind in our 
memory is the case of a very distinguished man 
to whom we loved to listen in our boyhood, a 

reacher with a wonderful command over every 
faculty that could give brilliancy and beauty to 
pulpit exercises. He always preached without 
notes, and always broke his discourses into divis- 
ions; but once, to our amazement and that of the 
congregation, having travelled, so far as we re- 
member, two departments of the discourse, he 
caught himself up and said,— 

“I—I forget the third division!’ He turned 
round to the organist,— 

“Organist, strike up a verse.’’ 

He gave ont a line of a hymn, and while the 
organ was playing and the people singing, he 
leaned in deep thought over the pulpit; the sing- 
ing over, he announced the missing link. 

A similar anecdote has often been told of the 
late Thomas Binney. Dr. Harris, the author of 
“Mammon,”’ had begged his services for some 
anniversary, and Binney declared his utter in- 
ability to prepare a sermon—in those days he was 
a strictly extempore speaker. ’ 

“Oh, come and preach such and such a sermon; 
that is ready to your mind!”’ 

So Mr, Binney promised that he would take the 
service; but he also having got through two heads 
of the discourse, became bewildered. 

“Thirdly —thirdly —I've forgot what was 
thirdly!’ he said, and he looked over the pulpit 
to where Dr. Harris was sitting. 

“Brother Harris, what was thirdly?” 

Harris looked up and said, ‘‘So and so.” 

“Exactly,’’ said the discomfited preacher, who 
— his way with ease and happiness to the 
close, 





REASON ENOUGH. 
Here is an instance of perfect finality in the art of 
accounting for things, which is quite equal to the 


reason the neighbor gave for refusing to lend her 
brass kettle. 


A gentleman who lives near our delightful suburb, 
Mount Washington, had a very fine potato patch 
that was greatly troubled with that terrible destroy- 
er, the potato-bug. He had done everything and 
tried everything to exterminate the bugs, but all had 
proved of no use. 

A young lady friend, daughter of a neighbor, visit- 
ed his house, and the gentleman questioned her as to 
how they got rid of the bugs at her father’s. 

“Are you troubled much,” said he, “with the bugs 
at your place?” 

“No, not much,” said she. 

, “Well, how do you get rid of them? What do you 
do?” 

“We don’t do anything at all,” said she. 

“Don’t you use Paris green?”’ said he. 

“No, sir, we don’t,” said the young lady. 

“Will you please tell me, then,’ said the gentle- 
man, somewhat nettled at her replies, “why you are 
not bothered with the bugs on your potatoes, as I 
am?” 

_ By this time the young Indy had got up to go, and 
jnst as she tied her bonnet-strings and. was going 
down the steps of the porch, she turned and said,— 

Ww ell, I suppose it’s because we haint got no po- 

The gentleman had nothing more to say.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

ACTIVE sT. 

Inaction is not always rest, nor is rest always inac- 
tion. A brain-weary poet or composer can find 
rest in busying himself with a demonstration in 
Euclid. It is change, not idleness, that the mind 
needs in order to be refreshed; some shift in the 
mental machinery that will knit up the web of life 
where another kind of motion has unravelled it. 
Says a clergyman: 





I meta student toiling up a mountain. His face 
was flushed and the perspiration was starting frew 
his brow. 

“What are you doing here?”’ I said. 

“Resting,” was the reply, and he was not jesting 
with me. 

He meant what he said. He was brain-weary. He 
was tired of books and of the narrow walls of his 
study. He wanted to be in the open air, to develop 
his muscles and rest his nerves. The very toil of 
climbing relieved the pressure on the brain. Physi- 
cal exercise stilled the throbbings of thought and 

re, and gave him an exquisite feeling ot relief. 

Like this will be our rest in heaven—not inactive, 
but fresh activity ina new sphere—the weary body 
— and the free spirit going upward and on- 
ward. 


4@> 
>> 





A GREAT LAWYER’S RETORT. 
Few men have possessed such an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of lawas the late Henry W. Paine. It was 
never safe for even a judge to call it in question. 
The Cambridge Tribune recalls a little “‘passage at 
arms”’ between him and the Chief Justice: 


During a trial, Mr. Paine, while calmly arguing a 
legal point to the full bench, was interrupted by 
Chief Justice Gray, who said, “Mr. Paine, you know 
that is not the law of this State.” Without the 
change of a muscle, without an elevation of his 
voice, with only a little pallor about the temples to 
show that he felt the insult, Henry W. Paine said, “I 

your honors’ pardon. It was the law in this 
commonwealth until your honor just spoke.” The 
emphasis on the “‘was,”’ and the nice discrimination 
between “your honors,” the full bench, and “your 
honor,” who had criticized him, caused the burly 
Chief Justice’s face to assume a redder tint than high 
living had already implanted on it. 


a 


CUTTING REBUKE TO AMBITION. 


A strange story is told of King Louis of Bavaria, 
certainly the most eccentric of monarchs: 


It is related that he was engaged to marry Princess 

phia, now Duchess d’Alencon, and sister of the 
empress of Austria, but being told that the princess 
cared more for the crown than for him, he broke the 
engagement in.a novel fashion. He ordered the 
court jeweller to make a magnificent regal crown, 
and sent it to the princess, with a note running thus: 
“Dear Sophia—I send you the crown which you cov- 
et, but I am sorry I cannot give youthe right to wear 
it as Queen of Bavaria.” 


a 


THEY begged him to play a little. He seemed to 
feel bashful at first, but after a while began to play 
vigorously. 

“What power!” said a listener to the owner of the 

iano, 

J “Yes,” exclaimed the latter, in alarm, “he seems 
to have considerable muscle; but he ought to know* 
that this isn’t a gymnasium.” 


A gusticr of the peace told a culprit that he 
shonld have to “bind him over to await the action of 
the grand jury,” whereupon the culprit said,— 

“You needn’t do that, squire. I'll wait their ac- 
tion without any binding, and they needn't be in any 
hurry either. I'll wait years for them,” 
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For the Companion, 
WASN’T HE SAUCY ?* 


I’m Frisk! I’m the little red squirrel 
That’s barking up here!—don’t you see? 
Chip, chip! and chip, chip! and chip, chip! 
You are tying your horse to my tree! 
This tree, you must know, is my mansion, 
And first you should ask my consent ; 
But, as you are only a woman, 
I judge that no insult is meant. 
Keep still! I am coming down nearer 
To show you the four stripes of black 
That run, just as straight as four railroads, 
Right down the whole length of my back. 
They say I’m a smart little fellow, 
As cunning and nimble as three; 
That nothing and nobody ever 
Can hope to lay hands upon me. 
Chip, chip! and chip, chip! I am coming, 
To frighten both you and your horse; 
You see I’m a quarrelsome fellow, 
Quite apt to be surly and cross! 
Here now,—I am quite down the tree-trunk; 
And creeping quite close to his ear; 
Chip, chip! and chip, chip! and chip, chip, sir! 
Get away, you great creature, from here! 
Well then! I’ve been barking, and barking, 
Until [ am out of breath, ’most. 
And your horse doesn’t stir in the least, ma’am, 
He seems to be deaf as a post! 
Some horses I’ve seen, in my lifetime, 
That would kick up, and caper, and run; 
So if this is a horse that you have here, 
I don’t think he’s much of a one! 
Good-by! Lam off to chase Whisk, now; 
For Whisk, let me say, is the other 
That lives in this big chestnut-tree, here; 
My easy and lazy twin-brother. 
He’s up in that crotch of the tree there, 
Just hid by that teentering leaf; 
If you listen, you'll hear him crick-cracking 
That nut, with his sharp little teeth. 
Wait! now that the subject is mentioned, 
I've got something private to say; 
This Whisk is a terrible glatton! 
He’s eating almost the whole day! 
He's always a-munching and crunching 
While I'm off bobbing and tripping; 
And now he is quietly lunching, 
While I am here scolding and chipping. 
Good-by! You just watch for a moment, 
And maybe I’ll show you some fun; 
You'll see, with the start I shall give him, 
How quickly he'll drop that and run! 
Chip, chip, chip! S. C. STONE. 
* Frisk was a bright little squirrel that I once came 


across by the roadside, and that was just the way he 
seemed to talk to me. 


———__—— +r 
For the Companion. 
FRISCO’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
Frisco is a beautiful setter puppy, with silky 
black hair, and great brown eyes that can look 
fierce or loving according to his mood at the 
time. 
Did you ever hear of a dog having a party? 
I never did before, but as I was present at this 
one, you may rely on every word I say as abso- 
lute trath. 
We may differ in regard to whether the dog 
really considered what he was doing, and planned 
the celebration for his birthday; or whether it 
all happened without his having a voice in the 
matter at all, but that he had a party is a fact, as 
you will see for yourselves. 
Just 1 week ago to-day he was one year old, 
and the ouly present | could think of, was an ex- 
tra number of fine bones; for when he was six 
months old I had given him a pretty collar with a 
little silver plate on it bearing his name, and 
dogs do not care for other ornaments, you know. 
Bracelets and ear-rings would be rather out of 
place on a dog; don’t you think so? 
Frisco wears « little knot of cardinal red ribbon 
on his collar, but that is all; so as I said before, 
a feast was all I could think of, to make the day 
different from other days. 
I therefore boiled several beef-bones, and hav- 
ing made a salad for ourselves from two plump 
chickens, I had a plateful of delicate bones, such 
as he dotes upon, beside the beef. 
Soon after breakfast, I took them all out to his 
“camping-ground,”’ as we call the south corner of 
the back yard, where he frolics and capers, aud 
takes his afternoon nap. 
Having tied « fresh ribbon to his collar, I called 
him away, and showed him the feast spread in 
honor of the day. 
He wagged his tail in great glee, and after 
smelling of each separate bone, he looked up at 
me as if he wanted to laugh, and then suddenly, 
to my utter dismay, he turned and scampered 
away as fast as he could go, over the fence, 
through the garden, ‘across the meadow and ont 
of sight. 
I confess I was somewhat disappointed at such 
behavior, but after waiting for him five or ten 








other dogs! 








that his breakfast wust have been heartier than 
usual, and that he was not hungry enough to do 
more than smell of these new goodies. 

Half an hour later what was my surprise to see 
him sitting on the grass gnawing away vigorous- 
ly at the biggest beef-bone, while near him, 
crunching the delicate chicken-bones as if they 
were sugar-plums, were his friends whom I sup- 
pose he had gone to invite when he ran away 
from me. 

I laughed aloud, and I am sure you would have 
done the same, if you could have looked with me 
at that comical sight. 

Frisco, as host, gave an occasional happy little 
bark, looking round upon his guests as if to see 
all were well supplied, while, assembled near 
him, each with the bone he liked best, were five 





“Rover,” the tiny black and tan terrier; 
“Jack,” a water-spaniel whose chestnut curls 
shone in the sunshine glossier than ever; ‘“Beau- 
ty,” a white foxlhound with long brown ears; 
“Carlo,” with a shaggy coat of yellow and white; 
and ‘‘Major,” the great solemn-eyed Newfound- 
land. 

All these are dogs belonging to our neighbors, 
and though they are very frequent visitors of 
Frisco’s, they never before had happened to be 
here all at the same time, and this is what makes 
me think they were especially invited. 

It was most certainly a ‘‘surprise-party’’ to me, 
yet who can tell but what Frisco had in dog-lan- 
guage politely invited every one, and surprise or 
not, it was a real “birthday-party,” was it not? 

M. M. 





For the Companion. 


THE FLOWER THIEVES. 


Oh! what has touched the garden beds, 
Faded my poppies bright? 

Bent down my morning-glories’ heads, 
And crushed my lilies white? 


Darling, Jack Frost is in the land, 
On robbery intent; 

He’s fitting out his elfin band 
With fairy instruments. 





+or— 








Now when your lids in sleep are bound, 
Listen and you shall hear 

The morning-glory trumpets sound 
In music sweet and clear. 


Then from the drowsy poppy drum 
The strain will sink and swell, 
And tinkling through your dreams shall come 
The sound of lily bells. 
CoRNELIA S. PARKER. 





For the Companion. 


A CHILD’S LOVE. 

A friend of ours is intimately acquainted in a 
family in which there is a sweet, bright little boy 
of some five years, between whom and herself 
there has sprung up a very tender friendship. 
One day she said to him,— 

‘Willie, do you love me?” 

“Yes, indeed!” he replied, with a clinging 
kiss. 

“How much?” 

“Why, I love you—I love you—up to the sky.” 
Just then his eye fell upon his mother. Fling- 
ing his arms about her and kissing her passion- 
ately, he exclaimed,— 


“But, mamma, I love you way up to God!” 
G. B. G. 
——-_—4@>——____ a 


For the Companion. 
FROGGIE’S RIDB. 

As I was passing a little pond in a meadow 
near by, the other morning, I saw a mother duck 
and her four ducklings fast asleep in the grass at 
the edge of the pond. 

Every spoon-bill was tucked away under the 
wing, and I was just thinking whata nice nap 
they were having after their morning bath, when 
a saucy little frog no bigger than a quarter of a 
dollar jumped out of the grass plump on to the 
back of one of the ducklings. 

Now, when a frog takes a leap J never know 
where they are going to come down, and I don’t 
believe that half the time they know themselves. 

Poor little Duckie woke up with a bounce, and 
that woke up the whole family. The mother 
quacked, and the little ducks giggled; but the 
more Duckie squirmed the more Froggie held on 
with his little fingers and crouched down into his 





minutes, I went back to the house, concluding 


feather-bed, 





All at once a bright thought came into Duckie’s 
head. She waddled down the bank and swam off 
into deep water, the mother and brothers and sis- 
ters all following ‘‘Indian file.”’ 

The frog lifted up his head and looked about 
him; then settled himself down for a pleasant 
sail over the pond. 

The poor duckling shook herself and ducked 
her head under water, but her little tormentor 
held on bravely. Finally she dived down head 
foremost until I could see nothing more of her 
than her stubby little tail and the paddling web- 
feet, and nothing at all of Froggie. 

In a second up she came, wiggled her tail, 
shook out her feathers and siruck out for the 
shore, all the family following in high glee, no 
doubt thinking she had drowned Froggie. 

And I shouldn’t wonder if it was his first and 
last ride on a duck’s back. B. P. 


——__<{ > 
For the Companion. 
POLITENESS TO THE OLD. 
“The only time,”’ said a lovely lady, in her 
autobiography, “‘that my dear father was ever 
very angry with me, was once when J was about 
eight years old. A feeble, bent old man was tot- 
tering down the path with a load of sticks. ‘Run 
and open the gate for him, my dear,’ said my 
father. But I was either slow or wilful, and hung 
back, and was sent home and to bed, although it 
was broad daylight.” 
Children, you cannot be too careful to show 
courtesy to the aged. Aunt BELLE. 
———-___<@>—————— 

A tapy in Jericho, Vt., hearing a great deal 
about “preserving autumn leaves” prt up some, 
but afterward told a neighbor that they were not 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


Puzzles for the Season. 


1. 

FIELD AND FOREST IN OCTOBER. 
1, A row of tall leaves by a shaded stone wall; 
some yellow, others bronze, and a few sti. green. 
2. Shrub about eight feet high on the damp, sunny 
edge of the woods. The twigs, almost leafless, are 
hung with scarlet berries. 
3. Ornamental shrubs in hard, gravelly soils; an 
enemy to grain fields. The scarlet dresses are beau- 
tiful, and much sought for the table. 
4. Charming trailing shrub of wet lands; the red 
berries are much valued at table, and make an article 
of commerce. 
5. Shrub of waste fields and thickets; compound 
leaves brilliant with crimson, yellow and green; the 
panicled fruit crimson, acid, and used as a dye. 
6. Small tree whose yellow leaves suggest a mitten 
in size and shape. The wood in burning emits a de- 
lightful fragrance. : 
. Scra tree full of rather small leaves, spat- 
tered and spotted with dull red, brown, and yellow. 
8. Tall, valuable tree whose large yellow leaves 
are a show among the crimson and green of the 








orest, 

9. Beautiful tree of the swamp. A grove of these 
dressed in scarlet foliage is a notable feature in the 
New England landscape. 

10, One of a large and distinguished family; the 
scarlet foliage of autumn is superb. Some variety of 
this tree in Bible lands is hung by heathen werthip- 

pers with little offerings to their deities. 4. L. E. 


2. 
DIAGONAL PUZZLE.—A RIDDLE. 
we a send a ee 
rep ee 
* 
al aeor 
eee 
hii thisih. % 


BE Re soo tee 
(The words which fill the blanks form the diagonal 
from left to right when placed in the order given in 
the sentences. ] 

I always walk tenth in an procession. No 
one ever me of getting out of position, which 
would in fact be impossible. By true 
more than four times as many precede as follow me; 
at which I never » but keep my place 
cheerfully near the end of the train, and my name 
is . 























J.P. B. 
3. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
> * * # @ * * * * # *. 
* * «& * * ss 2*+ # @ * *# «# 
* *# @ @ * * & *# * * # @#@ @ 
6 2 * * *# @ * e@# # #@ #&@ @ 6 
* * * *+ *¢ * * 
* * * * 
. 
Half Square. 
1. Made of gold. 2. A drug. 
3. A mark. 4. Proper. 
5. A printer's term. 6. A consonant. 
Square. 
1. Perfectin growth. 2. An animal. 
3. A fairy. 4. Departure. 
Diamond, 

1, A vowel, 2. To perform. 
3. Part of a church. 4. A month. 
5. A synopsis. 6. A river in Scotland. 


7. A consonant, 

Connect the first line of the half-square and square 
to the centre one of the diamond, and obtain the 
name of one of the finest seasons of the year, especi- 
ally to farmers. CYRIL DEANE. 





Conundrums. 


When is an inkstand like the leaning tower of 
Pisa? When it is inklined (inclined). 

Why is Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley like a record 
of events? Because it is his story (history). 

Why isa lease like a notch? Because it is an in- 
denture. 

Why should a person lost in the woods make his 
will? use where there is a will there is a way. 

Why is politeness like an air-cushion. Because it 
eases jolts wonderfully. 

Why is the map of Europe like a Thanksgiving 
table? Because there is a Turkey on it. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rather—Rat her. Extortionate—Extortion ate. 
Adoration—Ado ration. Perverse—Per verse. En- 
dear—End ear. Reinstall—Rein stall. Saddletree— 
Saddle tree. RearpERs—HARVEsT. 


2. B#as 2 
HURT 
DASH 
S-s o 
PRIM 
s NAG 
GaAatLeE 
AFAB 
TO RWN 
outro 
PILt 
Se ee 
Cc HO P 
Zig-zags—HUSKING FROLIC. 
3. WM 842 
Pp AT H 8 
tT RsttE s 
EVOKE 
s EVER 
u SU RY 
a. 22, 3s 
ADoBE 
ct OO? A Lb 
s LaB ss 
cLoyY s 


Second line down—HARVEST DOLL. 

Third line down—THE KERN BABY. 

Note.—“Not half a century ago they used to dress 
a figure, crowned with flowers, a sheaf of corn placed 
under her arm and a syckle in her hand, which they 
carried out of the village of the conclusive reaping 
day, with music and much clamor of the reapers, into 
the fleld, where it stood fixed ona pole all day, and 
when the reaping was done it was brought home in 
like manner; this was called a harvest doll or kern 
baby. ‘This northern word is plainly a corruption of 
‘corn baby,’ or image, as is the ‘kern supper,’ or corn 
supper.”"—Every-Day Book, 1826 

4. HARVEST MOON. HARVEST HOME. 





fit to eat, 


5. Wheel, heel, eel. Brace, race, ace, 


Scowl, 
cowl, owl. Stone, tone, one, 
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THE SKIN. 

The skin is wonderful beyond conception in the 
multiplicity of its parts, and in its diverse offices and 
relations. Millions of nerves connect it with the 
brain. Thousands of arteries bring to it nourishment, 
and almost as many veins bear away the waste. 
Millions of ducts empty out the perspiration upon it, 
Innumerable glands anoint it with « lubricating oil, 
and countless little scales are constantly thrown 
from its surface. ; 

So intimate and powerful is its connection with the 
nervous centres, that one kind of emotions instantly 
blanches it, and another kind mantles it with a burn- 
ing blush—the first contracting its vessels, the other 
dilating them. 

The skin has its peculiar diseases, but many of its 
ailments come from its readiness to help other organs 
which are diseased or torpid, for it exceeds all others 
in this “vicarious” power. 

The skin is double. The outer—epidermis—pro- 
tects the nerves and vessels of the inner from rude 
contact with, and from the absorption of, poisonous 
or harmful subst To vaccinate we have to 
break through the epidermis. So, too, when this is 
sound, it is safe to handle morbid matter; but to do 
80 with the slightest scratch, or chafe, is sometimes 
to incur death in its most frightful form. 

Warmth applied to the surface dilates the blood 
vessels of the skin, and cold contractsthem. Hence, 
a warm bath soothes and refreshes, by drawing the 
blood to the surface; local fomentations over an in- 
flamed spot within relieve the pain by drawing 
away the blood. A counter-irritant acts on essen- 
tially the same principle. 

Cold applied to the surface for a brief time con- 
tracts the vessels, and crowds the blood back, which 
then returns with accumulated force, producing a 
healthful glow. If the vitality is low, this reaction 
does not take place, and the cold only harms. 

Generally only the purest soap (castile) should be 
used in washing the hands, as the alkali of most soaps 
tends to destroy the epidermis. 

No bathing of the whole body should be protracted 
beyond a few minutes, else the good effect of it is 
lost, even if serious harm is not done. Sea-bathing 
is additionally beneficial from the stimulating effect 
of its salts. 





—_——_——¢—_————— 
GOVERNOR ANDREW’S PARENTS. 

The soberest people sometimes have the deepest 
sense of humor. Old Mr. Andrew’s sense of humor 
must have lain very deep indeed to keep him as pa- 
tient as it did under several months of dismal scold- 
ing. 

Mr. P. W. Chandler relates an amusing anecdote 
of Governor Andrew’s father and mother in his 
monograph for the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
His father was a very formal and remarkably reti- 
cent man, and rebuked his son for addressing him as 
“dear father” in a letter from college, directing him 
to substitute for it “Honored Sir,” and to sign him- 
self “dutiful” instead of “affectionate.”” The mother 
was much more gifted in speech, and used her talent 
far more freel The Governor used to tell with 

t glee a story that illustrated their different 
characteristics. 

Deacon Andrew, like all country traders of that 
day, dealt in ardent spirits. When the temperance 

Sorm was started, his wife entered into it with 

t interest. She was pteaesty desirous that 
fie should give ap =. ~ of liqu For weeks the 
children used to her, a a ‘retiring, lecture 
their father on Fg subject with earnest volubility. 
He kept silent, but at length one night, after a dis- 
course of Agere length and vivacity, told her qui- 
etly that he had given up the sale for some months. 





THAT STREAK ON THE WATER. 

Few criminals ever escape the terrible fulfilment 
of the ancient lawgiver’s threatening, “Be sure your 
sin will find you out.” The Attorney-General of the 
Bermuda Islands, Mr. Brownlow Gray, tells this sin- 
gular story: 

In October, 1878, the sudden and strange ey | ge 
ance of a mulatto woman caused a suspicion 0: 
murder to rest upon her husband, but for several 
days no trace could be found that would lead to any 
proof. A week afterwards, however, some Somer- 
ville boatmen looking out toward the sea, as is their 
custom, were struck by observing in the Long Bay 
nen. = igri | of which was ruffled by a Sight 

of calm, such as, to use their 
own penny ar Rg a of oil usually diffuses around 
it when in the water. The feverish anxiety about 


the missing woman 3: some strange connec- 
a calm and the mode of her 
disappeara 

The hecthors of the woman, with a party of men, 


fowe'l to the spot, dragged the bottom with hooks, 





and brought up her dead body. The husband was a 
fisherman, and Long Bay Channel was a favorite 
fishing-ground, and ihe calculated, truly enough, that 
the fish would very soon destroy all means of identi- 
fication; but it never entered into his head that as 
they did so their ravages, combined with the process 


of decom tion, would set free the matter which 
was to write the traces of his crime on the surface of 
the water. 


The case seems to be an exceedingly interesti 
one; the cali is not mentioned in any book on ad 
ical ‘jurisprudence that I have, and the doctors seem 
not to have had experience of such an occurrence. 
A diver went down and found a stone with a rope at- 
tached, by which the body had been held down, and 
also portions of the scalp, and of the skin of the sole 
of the foot, and of -.-)- oan yp of which the 
body was identified. The husband was found guilty 
and execu 

—_>—__——_— 


WHERE MR. KELLOGG WAS. 

The amusing blunders made by visitors who sup- 
pose that distinguished men are always “‘dressed up,” 
are illustrated by a correspondent of the New York 
Evangelist from some incidents in the experience of 
the author of “Spartacus.” 


The Rev. Elijah Kellogg, the famous writer for 
boys, delights in the freedom of farm lifeand man- 
ners. He is a great worker, and hatesto be plagued 
by too many clothes when he isat work, or by clothes 
that he is afraid of soiling. Therefore, he dresses 
according to his work. But he cannot be hidden; 
people will come to see him. 

One ry he was coming up from the shore, where 
he had been into some vigorous work which had 
made the earth fly all over his person—per it 
was the time when he sat down on the vessel of tar 
and kerosene that caught fire. Anyhow, he was 
aware of being in a most unpresentable condition as 
he met two ladies. 

oa you tell us where Mr. Kellogg is?” they 
as 

“He was on the shore just now,” replied Mr, Kel- 
loge, passing on. 

e soorees 4 his house, put himself in order, and 
dodging another way, appeared in quite a respecta- 
a ‘orm upon the shore by the the time the ladies reached 


vat another time he was not so fortunate. peeing 
visitors coming, he threw himself down in the tal 
grass; but they saw him, and called, and he was 
caught. 

It does make one feel rather awkward to have 
strangers—who suppose you do nothing but bathe, 
dress up clean, and sit in elegant quiet to write—come 
in upon you when you are up to your ears in soil and 
weil, and looking your very worst. I speak with 
deep feeling. 

semebipadiiliiiicsliaiany 


“WAITIN’ FUR SUNTHIN’.” 
The old colored preacher had something to say to 
those do-nothings who are waiting for something to 


turn up. What he said the Detroit Free Press re- 
ports as follows: 


“T doan’ go a cent on de man who am waitin’ fur 
sunthin’ to turn up.” began the old man, as services 
were opened, 

“Dar was ole Uncle Luke. He waited, an’ waited, 
an’ waited, an’ at last sunthin turned up. It was de 
ole man’s toes! 

“Dar was big Ben Smalley. In de spring or de 
fall, in winter or in summer, in good times or in bad, 
he was allus lookin’ for sunthin’ to turn up. 

“It never occurred to him his own efforts would 
‘count fur anyfin’ , but he’d sit an’ sit an’ sit an’ toast 
his big shins an’ fill up on Injan meal an’ wait fur 
santhin’ toturn up. All dat eber turned up fur him 
was a sentence of six months in de work-house. 

“Dar was Sir John Dorkey, who was well-known 
to moas’ of you. He was a waiter. 

“He'd sit on de fence an’ plan air-casties, an’ den 
foll off an’ find hisself in de mud, He went to bed 
at night an’ got up in de mawnin’ wid a feelin’ dat 
santhin’ would turn u 

“P’raps you remember what did finally happen. 
His ole 5 A bed ran away wid a better man, an’ Sir 
John turned up at de bottom of de riber. 

“T tell ye dat waitin’ an’ ’spectin’ an’ wishin’ doan’ 
pay. One good day’s work at a dollar an’ a half will 
put mo’ shingles on de cabin roof dan all de waitin’ 
dis side ob de grave. We will now distract de regu- 
lar purceedins.” 

i aiaccdinmritiitshb ia aia, 
A RAT-KING. 

Animals born with tails generally develope some 
use for them, but a misfortune may happen to them 
which will make them wish they had none. A curi- 
ous instance of this, and an illustration of brute sym- 
pathy and kindness as well, is quoted in the Cos- 
mopolite, an Iowa paper: 

A singular example of the care of the helpless is 
given us in the case of what is called a “rat-king 
this is, where by an accident after birth a whole Tie 


ter of young rats (yet perhaps only a part) become 
connected together by their tails in such a 


and Nervous Diseases. 


PHILADELPELA. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in Indigestion 
I have extensively used 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in my practice, in cases of Dys- 
pepsia, Nervous Prostration, and kindred affections, and 
I have almost invariably obtained very good results. 


A. TRAN, M.D. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because yon can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illns- 
trated catalogue with full information. 


POPE WM’F’G CO., 


85 Summer Street, GAN Mass. 


PATENTED OCT. 27, 


The ever-increasing pri) of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully war- 
rants us in making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass without pur- 
chasing a set of these suits, and giving them 
a fair trial. Ladies who have tried them 
say nothing would induce them to return 

wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
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ARMOR 
HEEL 
PLATES 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots. 


ae project over edge of heel. leaving a smooth edge. 
~ Ay: 1 not tear the clothes (as the common 
kine” with sharp corners do). 
ey will not rattle or pull off. 
They add greets to the value of a boot in both wear and 
looks. For sale by Shoe Dealers, &c. 

Any one unable to purchase the above article 
where such goods are usually sold, will confer a favor by 
reporting the fact to the undersigned, who will have for- 
warded immediately the eat some more suitor prising 
= in the place. RD HENSHA 

Wholesale Agent, 48 Hien Gneer. Soouee. Mass. 
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se it is impossible for them to extricate them- 
selves. 

This singular condition seems to originate by the 
mother lying upon the tails of the young rats and 
tossing them about with her head; their tails usually 
being long become so entwined that with a poe clay 
accumulating around the ting parts 
impossible to separate them. 

en this is discovered, they are not left to perish 
by their fellow-rats, which, considering the help- 
lessness of these unfortunates, take the better care 
of them than is usval for a more fortanate one to ex- 
perience. 

A short time ago a “rat-king” was discovered and 
killed near Leipzig, Germany, of which there were 
seven members in perfect condition physically, ex- 
cept the deformity of the tips of their tails, which 
had grown shaped to neatly entwine each other, but 
the rats were in the very best condition—conclusive 
evidence that astonishingly good care had been be- 


stowed upon them by their more fortunate rat breth- 
ren. 





—_»__——_ 
SAD FATE OF A BATHER. 

It is startling to read of anything so fearfully trag- 
ic as the following upon the old river which is asso- 
ciated in our minds only with scenes and pictures of 
homely comfort and innocent happiness. Says the 
Lake City (Fla.) Reporter: 


A young man named Mixion was caught by an alli- 
gator a few days since ones bathing in the Suwan- 
nee River, near Benton. The alligator carried the 
young man under the water, but reappeared in two 
or three minutes with Mixion in his jaws. Mixion 
cried to his companions to ——. but before a gun 
could be discharged he sank in, taking Mixion 
under with him. Abont two minutes after he rose 
again and struck for the Me ago shore, still having 
the ill-fated young man in his enormous mouth. 
Again Mixion called upon his companions to shoot, 
but, being afraid of hitting Mixion, no one disch: 
his gun. The alligator — some half-a-dozen feet 
upon the opp bank, ing about three min- 
utes, ae guided by a sudden impulse, he plunged 
with h m precious burden into the river again, and 
reaching ey middle, sank to rise no more within the 
view of the party. 

——_>—_——_ 

THE following letter was received by an under- 
taker recently from an afflicted widower: “Sur—my 
wiif is ded and wonts to be berried to-morrow at 
Woner klock. U nose wair to dig the Hole—by the 

wiafs—let it be deep. 





siad of my two other 
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180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send for Price-List, 
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Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 























LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





One 


Hundred Years Old. 





1780. 


In their best and 


gluten, oil, and a 


SOLD 
Our Book of Choice 


1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


purest form, contain every ingredient that is 


needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 


white crystallizable substance called theobro- 


mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 
being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Chocolate Receipts will be sent Free to any Address. 
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MAHER & GROSH, Titasor Steel POCKET CUTLERY, ie knife exact size of aa blade, he. ? 


2 blade, 50c,; heavy 2 blade, 60c.; 
extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 
made), 75c.; Ladie’s 1 blade, 25c.; 
2 blade, 50c.; Gent’s 2 blade pen, 
15c.; 3 blade, $1. 

Every blade warranted, and 
exchanged; free, if soft or 
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